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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 
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POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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20th Century Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


There are many reasons why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
the BEST for your students. One of the reasons for this superiority 
is the years of experience that have furnished a background for 
the new, different, and timesaving techniques and devices that are 
presented for the first time in the seventh edition. Nothing can 
replace the experience gained through the use of a textbook for 
many years in the classroom ‘“‘proving ground.” 











The following comment from a teacher tells a few of the reasons why 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING works 
so well in the classroom: ‘I like every- 
thing about your seventh edition — the 
uncrowded pages; the eye-catching, 
easy-to-read instructions with each 
lesson; the emphasis on one-syllable 
words in the early lessons; the liberal 
use of technique cues; the simplified 
determination of word rates; and many 
other features. It is the best book I have 
ever used in my classes.” 





Help your students to develop a high 
rate of speed with control easily and 
quickly by using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, the best book for your 


students. 


SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | ia 





(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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We’re in a Teacher’s Market 


In this new school year, we find ourselves in a most advantageous educa- 
tional position. We are in a teacher’s market for the first time in nearly a 
generation. 


The recession and the satellite have joined forces unwittingly to focus 
attention on education. Everybody is reading, talking, and writing about our 
favorite subject. Now is the time to get all our students into the discussion. 

The recession brings into clear perspective the need of better scholarship 
to obtain and to retain a position in the business world. The satellite points 
up the need of more specialized training in the particular areas of mathematics 
and science. No one is really advocating anything new in education. Only 
better application by the student is being suggested or demanded. In effect, 
we are being told to strengthen the existing courses. 

The critics of our educational system today have been making comparisons 
with European educational systems or with our own educational system of 
the days when the critics were seated in the classroom. No one decries the 
so-called ‘‘soft’’ education any more than does the classroom teacher who has 
been awaiting this call to action on the part of the student for oh, so many 
years. 


The business teachers have been somewhat like Plutarch’s ‘‘watermen 
who look astern while they row the boat ahead.’’ Looking astern, they found 
that their efforts to maintain the traditional high standards were often in vain 
because of the unprecedented business boom of the past decade or more in 
which the demand was for quantity rather than for quality personnel. Who 
had a better knowledge of what business demanded than the student himself? 

In this period of re-adjustment in the world of science and business, we 
have a golden opportunity to create a more receptive attitude among our stu- 
dents. We can give greater stress to the fundamentals which business seeks 
but didn’t demand. We can be more exacting in our homework requirements 
and we can cause our students to aspire to higher goals with less resistance. 

The student in today’s market is already aware of the need of greater effort 
on his part. The teacher has patiently awaited some such upheaval to create 
this response which is so essential in the learning process. 

This is the time to tap the latent abilities of all our students and to de- 
emphasize the ‘‘slow learner’’ and the ‘“‘gifted child.’ We have the support of 
parents, businessmen, and our administrators. 


Let’s keep the boat on its course now that we have everyone pulling an oar, 
but let’s keep a “‘weathered eye’’ out for changing currents. 


John M. Canty, president of New England Business 
Education Association; director of business educa- 
tion, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Teaching Typewriting by Closed- 


Cireuit Television 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


After a considerable amount of study and a full year of preparation, 
Evanston Township High School started a comprehensive use of 
television as a means of instruction during the school year 1956-57. 
The subject areas selected for the first classes were typewriting and 
English-speech. The following is a part of the report by a faculty 
committee consisting of William Carpenter, Jean Fair, James 


Heald, and Wanda Mitchell. M 


r. Carpenter taught the typing 


course. The following portion of the report deals largely with the 
typeuriting experiences. 


In a few short years television has become a 
more important means of communication 
than radio or motion pictures. Although 
television has been used primarily for one- 
way communication, it is capable of allowing 
large groups of people to see and hear what 
is going on among them. 

Evanston Township High School has had 
a tradition of pioneering educational fron- 
tiers. Consequently, Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
superintendent-principal, and the staff have 
looked to the possibilities in the use of closed- 
circuit television as a means both of improv- 
ing the instructional program and using 
capable teachers more effectively. 

LAUNCHING THE PROJECT. The school made 
its decision to explore the potentialities of 
closed-circuit television almost a year before 
its actual use in classrooms. Consideration 
of the possibility of using television had be- 
gun even earlier. The question of whether 
to use television at all depended upon iden- 
tifying what the school wanted to find out 
about its uses. A first major problem was 
that of clarifying the questions which the 
school hoped to answer. 

A temporary committee of the adminis- 
tration and interested teachers agreed that 
these were the questions to which the school 
might contribute some answers. 

1. To what degree can closed-circuit television assist 


in meeting the teacher shortage at the secondary 
school level? 


2. Can closed-circuit television effect an improvement 
in instruction and better utilization of the well- 
qualified teacher? 

3. Which outcomes of instruction in various subjects 
in the secondary school can be achieved more 
effectively, as effectively, less effectively by the 
use of closed-circuit television? 
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4. In what specific ways can closed-circuit television 
assist the classroom teacher to keep the quality of 
instruction high despite increased enrollments? 

Back of these questions lay the assumption 
that the school was interested only in such 
uses of television as might improve instruc- 
tion or utilize teacher time more effectively. 
There was and is much to be said for the 
use of a team of teachers in a course using 
closed-circuit television. However, the school 
was more interested in seeing the extent to 
which persons not fully qualified as profes- 
sional teachers could be used effectively to 
free qualified teachers for other work. In two 
courses there was opportunity to try out the 
use of two kinds of non-professional teacher 
aides. The development of productive meth- 
ods by which teachers could work together 
introduced an additional set of problems, 
ranging from such procedural matters as 
meeting time to the more difficult, such as 
agreeing upon objectives. It was thought that 
such problems made the first year of experi- 
mentation more complicated than necessary. 
Consequently, the staff committee agreed 
that a single teacher should have profes- 
sional responsibility for one course, with the 
help of a clerical aide in one and of cadet 
teachers from a nearby university in another. 
The question of subject areas was more 
difficult. It was agreed that the areas ought 
to allow some contrast in the kinds of learn- 
ing outcomes expected. Moreover, it was 
sensible to try out the use of television as a 
means of using teacher time more effectively 
only in courses ordinarily enrolling a large 
number of students. In the end, the school 
settled upon typing as one area where the 
frequent use of demonstration-practice prom- 
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ised success and where learning outcomes 
were narrow in range and quite readily de- 
fined and observed. A second area was in 
English-speech courses; some features of 
television, such as its ability to allow criticism 
of an on-going speaking activity without 
actual interruption, were encouraging; the 
problem of developing the kind of inter- 
personal relations needed was a stimulating 
challenge; and learning outcomes were com- 
plex and often described as intangible. 

Hereafter the remarks will deal largely 
with the beginning typing classes for seniors, 
taught by William Carpenter. 

GETTING UNDER way. A full-time television 
engineer was added to the staff. Teachers 
lacked the time and professional] know-how 
for dealing with this new, complex equip- 
ment. The services of the engineer proved to 
be invaluable in selecting, installing, main- 
taining and operating, as well as advising on 
ways of making the most of the equipment. 
Two students were also employed as part- 
time helpers; both the school and the boys 
profited from their work. The operational 
system was well enough planned in advance 
so that not one class session was lost in either 


course because of failure in the television 
equipmnt. 

Television was always regarded as a means 
of instruction, not the heart of it. The tele- 
vision ‘equipment and its physical layout 
had to be fitted into the requirements of 
good learning situations. No one wanted to 
give up what was thought vital in the edu- 
cational process, teachers’ opportunities to 
know students. Teachers wanted to remain 
teachers; they did not wish to become per- 
formers. Students had to be able to com- 
municate with their teachers and with other 
students, not merely to ask for information 
but even to participate in group discussion 
and planning. It was agreed, therefore, that 
teachers were to carry on instruction in a 
classroom of students and not from a studio. 
A talk-back system, which could be used 
and heard by all students and the teacher, 
was needed. The typing teacher wanted a 
monitor camera on the viewing room to keep 
in touch with students’ progress there. 

Teachers had to plan their televised courses 
and prepare themselves to teach them. Even 
though they made no basic revisions in the 
objectives of their courses, it was necessary 
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Mr. Carpenter and class in the originating room. 
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to think through their plans for setting up 
learning activities, gathering suitable materi- 
als and organizing units in which television 
could be used. The typing teacher considered 
the competence of a clerical aide sufficient 
for the one classroom in which he was not 
to be present. Responsibilities had to be allo- 
cated between teachers and the aides. Both 
of the teachers checked by actual telecast 
the effects created by various lenses, camera 
positions, lights, different types and posi- 
tions of microphones, and the like on a 
variety of materials and activities. 

The teacher set himself to learning about 
the new medium well in advance of the 
televised teaching. Fellow staff members not 
directly involved in the experiment gener- 
ously provided their services as an efficient 
clipping bureau for invaluable newspaper 
coverage. 

The typing teacher began his training in 
summer school classes by teaching on camera 
from the rear of the classroom, observing the 
effect of his television instruction on the 
class in front of him. Kinescopes of televised 
typing classes at Michigan State University 
were studied. He visited the closed-circuit 
installation at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, observed classes taught by television, 
and conferred with the directors of the pro- 
gram there. 


Another set of problems centered around 
selecting and training cameramen. The 
staff of the television project hoped to find 
a sufficient number of students mature 
enough to handle expensive equipment and 
able enough scholastically to afford to give 
their time to the project. At the same time, 
the staff thought experiences as cameramen 
might be worthwhile for students. The 
alternatives, of course, were either the use of 
additional, non-professional personnel, ex- 
pensive and difficult to arrange, or the use of 
staff members, hardly the best allocation of 
teacher time. Interested and capable stu- 
dents did volunteer. The cameramen, when 
chosen, were sophomores and juniors who 
were to serve during their junior and senior 
years in high school. Sixteen students were 
selected, thirteen boys and three girls. 

Methods of training these students had to 
be worked out. A summer school workshop 
was set up to meet two hours a day, six 
days a week for three weeks. 

Attention had to be given to ways of 
acquainting the whole school staff with the 
potentialities of television. | Widespread 
interest was likely to follow widespread 
familiarity. In the winter before television 
was put to use the Educational Planning 
Committee devoted an entire meeting to the 
problem of educational television. 























Students in a viewing room. 
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The need for informing parents and the 
community at large about the project was 
taken for granted. Before television was 
put to use, the local weekly paper and school 
publications for parents carried accounts of 
the project. Explanations were made to the 
Lay Advisory Council, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and other groups. Community 
interest has continued to be lively and re- 
warding. 

The last decisions were those about evalu- 
ation. Evaluation of student achievement in 
the two courses was vital, but evidence about 
the influence of television on learning con- 
ditions seemed equally necessary to exploring 
the new means of instruction. 

Evaluation was to be as systematic and 
objective as first-year circumstances per- 
mitted, but help was to be expected from 
the reactions of a variety of persons — staff 
observers, consultants, visitors from other 
schools, parents, teachers, and students. 

TEACHING BY TELEVISION IN TYPING. Tele- 
vision was expected to fit easily into instruc- 
tion in beginning typing. The common 
pattern of explanatory directions and dem- 
onstration followed by practice to learn the 
specific skill of typing was, as expected, very 
little changed. 

At the beginning of each of two class 
periods in the afternoon some seventy stu- 
dents entered their typing classrooms. Half 
of them went to a regular classroom, the 
originating room; the other half, to a viewing 
room several doors and a flight of stairs 
away. In the originating room were their 
teacher, two television cameras, a monitor- 
ing receiver, portable lights, and a micro- 
phone. The teacher began his instruction on 
camera. Students watched, listened, asked 
questions if they cared to, and then went to 
work at their own typing. In the viewing 
room the other group of students found the 
clerical aide, two 21-inch television receivers, 
a talk-back system, and a monitoring cam- 
era. When instruction began, these students 
also watched and listened, but through a 
television receiver. They, too, asked ques- 
tions if they cared to, but by a talk-back 
system. Then they, too, went to work at 
their typing. The teacher had been able to 
pace his directions and instruction for both 
groups by using his monitoring receiver or, 
of course, observing the group with him. 
While students typed, the teacher went 
about the originating room and the clerical 
aide about the receiving room to give individ- 
ual help where it was needed. In each room 
there was an apparently ordinary learning 
situation in typing. 
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All of the units of instruction, from learn- 
ing the keyboard to typing difficult pro- 
duction materials, included in a well-known 
and widely used first-year text in typing, 
were taught. Balancing and timing of 
instruction, demonstration, practice, and 
drill were planned for and easily managed 
in ways like those in non-televised teaching. 
The time in instruction and demonstration 
before the camera was about the same as the 
teacher customarily planned for without the 
camera. At the beginning of the course this 
instruction time was sometimes as much as 
three-fourths of the class period, but by the 
end of the year instruction time was brief, 
just as in non-televised instruction. 

Television could focus attention and im- 
prove opportunities to see. Demonstrations 
of fingering and stroking techniques, key 
reaches, carriage return, paper insertion, 
paper removal, use of the shift key, reaches 
to numbers, and many other basic teaching 
practices were very effective over television, 
as was the use of such regular materials as 
wall charts, textbooks, and workbooks. 

The regular blackboard was used exten- 
sively during the year. Large size television 
chalk was found superior to regular chalk. 
Pads of newsprint and black grease pencils 
were also used easily and effectively. All 
in all, the use of visual aids was probably 
increased. 

Manning two vidicon cameras in the 
originating room were students who volun- 
teered their services during free periods. 
In a monitoring booth adjacent to the second 
classroom was a third student who watched 
the image being recorded by each of the 
two TV cameras as they appeared on moni- 
tors. His responsibility was to decide mo- 
mentarily which camera image was the 
strategic one to send—by a flip of a switch— 
to the second classroom. 


The clerical assistant who proctored the 
second classroom was responsible for such 
duties as checking attendance, keeping 
records, distributing supplies, recording 
marks, and preparing requisitions. The cleri- 
cal assistant was herself a capable typist who 
understood typewriting techniques and ma- 
chine operation well enough to give indi- 
vidual help. The teacher and the clerical 
assistant met daily to discuss lesson plans 
and desirable’ approaches for most effective 
presentation. Frequently, technical per- 
sonnel attended these conferences. 

Students in the two classrooms were about 
like students in other typing classes and 
almost a cross-section of the student body. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL FOUND FROM ITS INVESTI- 
cations. The school was, on the whole, 
pleased with what its investigations showed 
as results of the use of television. Student 
achievement was generally satisfactory. 
Conditions for learning were good. The 
school has had high standards in both, with 
which the use of television apparently did 
not interfere. Some gains were made in the 
effective use of teacher time. Attitudes to- 
ward the use of the new instrument were 
favorable. 

The evaluation staff collected a great deal 
of evidence on which to base some answers 
to the questions asked by undertaking the 
experiment. The evidence came from tests, 
questionnaires, students’ work, anecdotal 
records of one sort or another, the reports 
of visitors, and staff observations. More- 
over, the school was fortunate to have a 
number of consultants from nearby univer- 
sities: Dr. William G. Brink of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University; 
Dr. Russell B. Cansler, director of Busi- 
ness Education, Northwestern University; 
Dr. Thomas Hastings, director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Richard B. Hull, director of 
Radio-Television Broadcasting, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Mark Neville, headmaster, 
Chicago Latin Schools; and Dr. Karl Robin- 
son, chairman of Speech Education, North- 
western University. 

GENERALLY SATISFACTGRY ACHIEVEMENT IN 
typPinc. The Beginning Typing course had 
one primary objective, developing skill in 
typing both personal and business materials 
with speed and accuracy. The staff aimed 
to find out not only how well students in 
televised classes achieved this skill, but 
whether those in the originating room 
achieved any more skill than students in the 
viewing room. 

Apparently, typing students taught by 
television attained skill in typing comparable 
to that of students taught in non-television 
courses. There were only chance differences 
between the year-long average scores on 
tests and scores of the maximum number of 
words typed a minute of television stu- 
dents and those of a comparable group of 
students taught by the same typing teacher 
without television the preceding school year. 
The average of 48.5 words typed a minute 
was a satisfactory level of achievement for 
these first-year typing students. Moreover, 
there were no real differences noted in the 
achievement of originating room and viewing 
room students. 


One of the consultants, Dr. Russell 
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Cansler, saw: 

“*,..no great difference in the finger- 
ing abilities of students in either room. 
Their hand position, finger reaches, 
stroking techniques, and _ posture 
seemed to be about equal in the two 
rooms, and students in all classes 
appear to be about where one would 
expect them to be in fingering and 
position ability if they had been 
taught without television.” 

GENERALLY SATISFACTORY LEARNING CONDI- 
TIONS IN TYPING. It seemed possible that 
television might interfere with what was 
basic to good conditions of learning, the 
teacher’s opportunity to know students well 
enough. He needed to be able to work out 
objectives and learning activities at appro- 
priate levels and to provide necessary guid- 
ance in the process of learning. 

Television did not prevent the teacher 
from providing for his students. He felt that 
he did not know the students well as persons. 
He did feel he knew them well as typists 
from watching them at work, from evalu- 
ating their typed papers, and from individual 
conferences — and as well as he needed to 
know them or customarily knew them. He 
was not handicapped in providing the usual 
individual help in learning experiences appro- 
priate for developing a skill. The classroom 
aide in the viewing-receiving room gave 
about as much individual help as did the 
teacher. Moreover, the fact that his teaching 
was to be televised acted as a spur to seeing 
that instruction was directed at just exactly 
what students needed to have clarified. 

Student perceptions of the learning situa- 
tion seemed consistent with those of the 
typing teacher. Many of the students them- 
selves, 42 per cent in the originating room 
and 58 per cent in the viewing room, re- 
ported by questionnaire that they knew their 
teacher less well than they knew their other 
teachers; other students felt they knew him 
only as well. However, they were almost 
unanimous in their belief that they received 
all the help necessary to learn to type 
effectively and as much or more than in 
other classes. 

Student participation in learning activi- 
ties was the second area considered. Stu- 
dents could see demonstrations of typing 
techniques at least as well and probably 
better. The teacher, visitors to classes, and 
consultants all agreed that there was no loss 
either in actual typing practice or other kinds 
of participation either in the originating or 
the viewing room. 

Another condition which seemed impor- 
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tant was that of motivation. The staff has 
sometimes been asked about what is closely 
related to it, discipline. The great majority 
of students in both the originating and 
viewing rooms saw discipline, by their defini- 
tion, as at least as good as in other classes. 
The teacher and consultant observers prob- 
ably defined discipline somewhat differently, 
but by their definition student discipline 
was satisfactory in both the originating 
room and the viewing room. In fact, they 
saw the use of television and the subsequent 
removal of the teacher from remote class- 
rooms as fostering a desirable self-reliance 
in students. Moreover, students were 
convinced that the increased demand by 
television for self-reliance was a highly desir- 
able outcome of the course. 

The teacher saw no more difficulty in 
motivating students in a course using tele- 
vision than in one without it. Visitors from 
other schools, all of them familiar with high 
school students, rated students’ motivation 
as equal to or better than the motivation of 
other high school students they had seen. 
Over 90 per cent of these visiting teachers 
felt that the interest of students equaled or 
surpassed the interest of comparable stu- 
dents they had known. Students themselves 
told the staff by anonymous questionnaire 
responses that their interest in learning 
typing was high. 

Moreover, three fourths of the students in 
these typing classes stated on the same 
questionnaire that the course was “‘of great 
value” to them, while the remainder believed 
it “of some value.” Students indicated a 
great deal of satisfaction with the course. 

The evaluation staff had not expected the 
use of television to affect other kinds of 
learning conditions and found no reasons 
to change this expectation. Standards were 
maintained. Except for an increased use of 
visual aids, materials were the same. Neither 
teacher nor students saw changes in inter- 
personal relationships which ought to be 
attributed to television or which interfered 
with learning. Sequence in learning expe- 
riences was undisturbed. Evaluation meth- 
ods were as usual. 

One teacher with the help of a clerical aide 
and closed-circuit television was actually 
able to give effective instruction to more 
than one class of students in one period. 

TEACHER TIME WAS USED DIFFERENTLY. The 
school’s experiences showed that by using 
television, teacher time and energy could to 
some extent be “saved” from some areas 
to be used in others. 

First, by teaching more than one class in 
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one period teachers “‘saved” time spent in 
activities actually carried on in front of a 
class. Since the typing teacher taught four 
classes in two periods of time, he “gained” 
two class periods of time each day. In such 
a skill subject as typing it seemed possible 
to increase the number of classes taught in 
one period; the limits lay in such factors 
as the number of available typewriters and 
the problem of program scheduling. 

Teaching by television required more 
preparation time, however. Although this 
time requirement might not be inherent in 
using the instrument, both the teachers using 
it daily and those using it incidentally felt 
required to plan more carefully. Insofar 
as this preparation improved instruction, it 
can be counted as gain; insofar as it merely 
changed methods of instruction, it was loss. 

The use of student cameramen and the 
fact that the teacher was his own director- 
producer required more time in planning, in 
obtaining supplies, and in checking visual 
aids than would be required in an educational 
television organization employi ing special 
personnel for these functions or in a course 
not using television. 

The preparation of effective visual aids, 
artistic and at the same time proper in size, 
color, proportion, and texture for television, 
required much time. The average classroom 
teacher has not been skilled in timesaving 
techniques, efficient methods, or clever 
means of interpretation, which have been a 
part of the training of a commercial artist 
or regular art teacher. It is obvious, on the 
other hand, that after one year of teaching a 
course via television, many of the visual 
aids would be prepared or readily available; 
furthermore, the teacher would be more effi- 
cient in preparing, in locating, and in using 
graphic materials. When course plans remain 
comparatively constant, as they may in 
typing, the need for many new visual aids 
each year would not be so great as in con- 
stantly changing courses where topics and 
discussions are based on individual inter- 
ests or current problems. 

Nonprofessional aides could assume many 
of the routine duties of teachers, such as 
recording marks and collecting papers. They 
were most successful in giving individual 
help to students in learning whatever could 
be specifically and concretely defined. In 
these areas they “‘saved” teacher time. Non- 
professional aides were not successful enough 
to meet the school’s standards for giving 
help in complex activities such as diagnosing 
sources of difficulty, real discussion, and 
critical thinking. Teachers had to spend 
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some time in conference with their aides. 

Some teachers in the school taught several 
sections of the same course in one school 
day. When class activities were much alike 
from period to period in the day, the teacher 
“repeated.” This repetition was monotonous 
and energy-consuming. The use of television 
to teach these sections simultaneously could 
save not only time but energy. 

TEACHER REACTION. The typing teacher’s 
personal reactions are as follows: 

“Teaching over television is interesting 
and challenging, partly for what it may 
contribute to education and partly for what 
it contributes to a teacher in new abilities 
and outlook. 

“The growth of teacher self-confidence 
will depend on his own ability to teach his 
subject and on what he sees as possibilities 
and limitations in television. He needs some 
practice before the camera, with the micro- 
phone, the talk-back system, and other 
electronic and mechanical aids before com- 
mencing to teach. 

‘The teacher is apt to feel less secure under 
television conditions than in the conventional 
classroom. He will feel the necessity to 
extend and project his teaching techniques 
and personality to greater numbers in remote 
classrooms. While the typical close shot of 
the camera showing only head and shoulders 
does provide an intimacy between the 
teacher and the class, the teacher may feel 
somewhat limited in control and direction 
by having only this one-way eye-to-eye 
contact. 

‘Television teachers will probably want to 
take greater pains with personal appearance 
because they come under closer scrutiny 
when on the screen. Diction and enunciation 
also take on increased importance. More 
careful choice and use of visual items must 
be made in instructional television. 

“The teacher should be free of concern 
about mechanical aspects of television to 
do his most effective teaching. The utili- 
zation of a full-time engineer and capable 
student technicians made this freedom pos- 
sible. 

“Television teaching is energy consuming. 
The control of greater numbers of students, 
the need for split-second timing, exact lesson 
planning, the presence of visitors and critics, 
all require much of the teacher.” 

The teacher found personal satisfaction 
in his experiences, even though he felt some 
insecurity. 

Students assigned to the television sections 
of the typewriting course were generally well 
pleased with their television experiences. 
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Over 90 per cent of the students reported 
by questionnaire that they felt they learned 
typing just as well by television as without. 
When the students themselves were asked 
if they would recommend similar courses 
for their friends, over 90 per cent responded 
with an enthusiastic “yes.” Even viewing 
room students in the typewriting experiment 
responded almost unanimously that they 
would recommend assignment to a viewing 
room. Students were convinced of the 
course’s values, and over 90 per cent of the 
students believed that the ultimate value of 
the course was not affected by the use of 
television. 


It was no surprise, then, to find the same 
proportions of students enrolling for the 
succeeding year in beginning typing, even 
though students expected the course to use 
closed-circuit television. 


Parents of typing students reported by 
questionnaire that they felt the use of tele- 
vision had little effect on their son or 
daughter’s achievement. Not even objec- 
tions to assignments to viewing rooms 
appeared. Only a fourth of the parents 
reported that they had been concerned at 
the first over an anticipated loss of individual 
attention for their child or of classroom 
discipline; these fears melted away. The 
great majority of parents considered the 
nature of a course or the quality of teaching 
the important matters to consider in choosing 
courses, not the use of television. 


Many parents had witnessed a demon- 
stration of the techniques employed in teach- 
ing their children by television, and the vast 
majority had read some of the periodic news 
releases prepared by the school. Parents’ 
attitudes developed in an atmosphere of 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
instructional television. 

WHAT CAN BE APPLIED FROM THE INVESTIGA- 
tions. The school’s experiences with in- 
structional television were pointed up in 
what have been called here “factors not 
necessarily changed,” “difficulties,” and 
“plus factors.” The school itself expects to 
use these in planning for extending the use 
of its own television facilities. It also hopes 
that these suggestions from its experiences 
will be useful to other schools. 


Factors Not Necessarily Changed by Television 
1. Transmission of Information. Information can be 
transmitted from one room to an unlimited num- 


ber of receiving rooms. 


2. Group Rapport. It is possible to establish and 
maintain class rapport and,wholesome group 
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relations when various sections of a class have 
the same television teacher. 

8. Interest. It is possible for a television teacher to 
arouse and sustain interest in a subject. 

4. Achievement. Test results indicate that students 
taught by television can achieve as well in those 
objectives of the courses tested as do students in 
regular classes. 


5. Acceptance. Teachers, students, and parents 
accept instruction by television when they have 
opportunity to understand it and when plans for 
use are carefully made. 

6. Individual Activity. Students can practice an 
individual activity, such as typing, which de- 
pends comparatively little upon other students’ 
activities, in about the same way as in regular 
classes. 

7. Viewing Rooms. The fact that students meet in 
a viewing room does not in itself limit their op- 
portunity to learn. 

8. The Quality of Teaching. Television can transmit 
good teaching; it could also transmit poor 
teaching. The need for experienced, capable 
teachers still exists. 


9. Using a Camera. The fact that closed-circuit 
television is available for use does not mean that 
it ought to be used all of the time for all purposes. 
Many worthwhile activities can and should be 
carried on with the camera off; for example, 
individual study and reading, small group work, 
and laboratory practice. 

10. Voluntary Effort. Teachers should choose to use 
television if they are to make the best use of it. 
Required use by those unable or unwilling is less 
likely to result in the most effective learning 
situations. 


Difficulties Encountered in Teaching by Television 


1. Loss of Class Time Opportunities. When 75 pupils 
normally grouped in three classes with three 
teachers are combined in one group taught by a 
television teacher, it is difficult to provide suf- 
ficient class time for individual students to give 
speeches, to make reports, and to participate in 
discussion. 

2. Focus on a Few. To insure good television pro- 
duction, the tendency is to center the lesson and 
activity around the teacher or a very small group 
of students rather than around the entire class. 


3. Formal Activity To insure good television pro- 
duction, the tendency is to concentrate more on 
formal activity which can be predicted and 
planned in advance rather than on spontaneous 
activity which may occur out of camera range. 

4. Fewer Cues From Students. The teacher has 
fewer visible cues to indicate reaction of stu- 
dents. The students in the originating room 
provide a fairly reliable barometer of student 
response, but not the total reaction. 


5. Itis more difficult for the student to ask questions. 
Although the use of the talk-back microphone 
tends to eliminate unnecessary, interrupting 
questions, it also makes a large number of ques- 
tions more difficult to ask. 


6. Reduced Communication. Speaking experiences 
are somewhat unrealistic because part of the 
audience is a camera lens. Two-way communi- 
cation between the speaker and his whole audi- 
ence is hampered. 
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ii. 


. Less’ Professional Help. One of the most impor- 


tant parts of the learning process may be left 
to a person less well qualified than the teacher. 
However, television does not require cadet 
teachers; other kinds of personnel could be used. 


. Pre-service Training. Supervising a receiving 


room does not provide as practical an experience 
for the cadet teacher as the regular classroom 
experience. However, regular classroom ex- 
perience can be provided elsewhere in the cadet 
teacher’s program. 


. Group Discussion. Instructional television does 


not provide the best environment for group 
discussion. 

Guidance of Individual Learning. It is more diffi- 
cult for the teacher to keep in close touch with 
the in-class progress of each student when num- 
bers of students are large. However, a competent 
non-professional aide or the use of other methods 
of out-of-class communication help to compen- 
sate for this difficulty. 

Loss of Color. Black and white television cannot 
reproduce as effectively those experiments, illus- 
trations, and demonstrations in which color plays 
an important role. 


Plus Factors in Using Instructional Television 
1. 


Films. Because there is no interruption of the 
class routine to set up a projector, to lower the 
shades, or to take students to another room, be- 
cause lights can be left on for notetaking, and 
because film clips, entire films, or slides can be 
inserted unobtrusively into the discussion, some 
teachers feel that films can be presented more 
effectively via the television receiver. However, 
there are occasions when a break in class routine 
or a picture on a larger screen in a darkened room 
may be advantageous. 


. Uniformity. When uniformity of explanation, 


direction or instruction is needed or even feasible, 
such as directions for standardized testiug or for 
writing term papers, televised instructions pro- 
vide identical information to all viewing groups. 
Interpretation, which varies so noticeably with 
different emphasis and inflection, can be uniform 
for all viewing groups. The use of television to 
achieve conformity when desirable does not 
negate the value of variety of approach and 
individual interpretation in other instances. 


. Economy of Time. The specialists on a school 


staff can distribute their services more efficiently 
by television. One teacher in a team of teachers 
can take responsibility for areas of his special 
competence and so leave others free to work 
at other tasks. 


. Sharing of Experiences. The activity of one group 


can be observed by as many groups as are tuned 
in. 


. Dramatic Presentation of Material. The ability 


of the camera to focus attention on the point of 
emphasis, the heightening dramatic effectiveness 
of concentrating attention on one area, and the 
impact of close-ups serve to add intensity to the 
presentation of many types of material. 


. Better Planned Lessons. Although not inherent in 


televised instruction, it is a practical result of the 
requirements of the medium that lessons are 
more carefully planned and activities more criti- 
cally analyzed as to purpose, content, effective 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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National Unity 


in Business Education 


Is Close to Being a Reality 


by ALBERT C. FRIES 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


For some time a group has been working to develop a plan whereby 

the various associations in business education could work in unity. 

Dr. Fries has submitted the following statement as to the program 
and plans of this movement. 





Today we are closer than ever be- 
fore to the actual pooling of our 
talents and our resources in a na- 
tional effort to improve business 
education through our associations. 
Business educators have been 
striving for national unity in our 
associations for many years. While 
I have always felt that eventually 
we would find the way to work 
together nationally, today I am 
optimistic that the time is near 
for this cooperation. 

For many years many of us 
have participated in numerous 
efforts to get our associations to 
cooperate more effectively. Most 
of the leaders in our associations and 
most classroom teachers— who are the 
backbone of every association — have gener- 
ally agreed that cooperative effort is de- 
sirable, but we have encountered differences 
of opinion as to the degree of cooperation 
and how to effect the desired cooperative 
effort. 

I have served as the representative of the 
Western Business Education Association 
and participated last March in the develop- 
ment of the report and the recommendations 
of the National Committee on Unification. 
These recommendations have been accepted 
by the Executive Boards of two of our 
associations — the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. It is expected now 
that the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Southern Business Education 
Association, the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association, and the United Busi- 
ness Education Association will take similar 
action within the near future. The day all 
six associations have accepted the unity 
proposal will indeed be a “red letter” day 
in business education! 
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As a business educator you have 
an inherent interest in this opti- 
mism. There are several significant 
factors that should make all busi- 
ness teachers optimistic: 


1. It is based upon the effective 
work of the National Com- 
mittee on Unification in dis- 
charging its responsibility to 
develop a practical joint uni- 
fication plan. 


2. It is based upon the attitude 
of the members of this Com- 
mittee—representing the rank 
and file of business teachers- 
that the teme has NOW come to 

cease all quibbling over relatively minor 

details in a proposed unity plan. 


3. It is based upon the attitude of the mem- 
bers of this Committee—representing 
their associations—not to be satisfied 
with another “interim” report which 
would result only in further delay. 

4. It is based upon the realistic and ideal- 
istic approach to unification that calls 
for each association to have genuine faith 
in each other and especially in the men 
and women of tomorrow who will serve 
as our representatives and leaders. 


5. Finally, it 1s based upon the acceptance 
(at the time of this writing) of the unity 
proposal by the Executive Boards of 
WBEA and NBTA. 


Yes, every business teacher can be ex- 
tremely proud of the progress made toward 
actual unification in recent months and be 
enthusiastic and optimistic that national 
unity is close to reality. 

It is not possible here to detail the spe- 
cifics of the unity proposal. By reading 
your current business education periodicals 

(Concluded on page 111) 
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Is there a teacher in this country who has 
not experienced the discouragement that 
comes from reading student papers that 
reflect satisfactory understanding of course 
content but are so poorly written that they 
should not be accepted for credit! Business 
teachers are especially conscious of this 
problem because they are caught between 
the pass-along philosophy of some schools, 
on the one hand, and the dissatisfaction of 
employers, on the other hand — employers 
who quite sensibly “wonder what the schools 
are teaching’ when they encounter serious 
language deficiencies in graduates of high 
schools and colleges. 

Shorthand teachers know that the big 
problem in training is that many pupils do 
not know the fundamentals of English and 
therefore they fail when they come to the 
transcription phase of the program. In short, 
pupils learn to write many words in short- 
hand that they cannot spell in longhand or 
use correctly in a sentence. These secretarial 
studies teachers also know that for the first 
time in eleven or twelve years of schooling, 
these pupils have become interested in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and capital- 
ization for they belatedly realize that they 
are not going far in the communications 
field in business or in any other vocational 
endeavor without the ability to write letters 
and reports acceptably, i.e., with reasonable 
accuracy. In other words, these pupils come 
to an awareness of the fact that the craft of 
language is the very foundation of their 
work, and too many of them have not learned 
this craft. 

Although this situation is more apparent 
in the secretarial field than in some of the 
other business fields, it exists in all areas of 
business training at all levels. There are 
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Our Language Problem 


by MARION M. LAMB 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


What can we do to improve student proficiency in 
language skills without sacrificing the subject matter 
we are assigned to teach? 
to discover weaknesses in language skills and how 


Dr. Lamb suggests how 


to improve these skills. 


doubtless some jobs in which error-studded 
language marks a person as “one of the 
boys,” but not in writing. It may be that 
some junior accountants have murdered the 
King’s English in their rise from junior 
accountant to comptroller, but it is safe to 
assume that in these exceptional cases com- 
petent help has been available in written 
work. The lack of reasonable competence 
in written work is a vocational handicap to 
any business graduate and it is one that is 
all too common. 

There is little point in berating English 
teachers for this state of affairs. For some 
years English teachers in this country have 
been trained to subordinate correct form in 
language to spontaneity and individuality 
of expression, and some of the younger 
English teachers are themselves embarrass- 
ingly inadequate in the mechanics of English. 

Consider this quotation from a _ book 
written by a Cornell professor and published 
in 1950: 


“*. , . In this book we have a double aim, both destruc- 
tive and constructive, to expose the fallacies of the 
folkloristic notions and of the school dogmas that stand 
in our way and block our understanding of language; 
and to build up in their stead a better-founded and 
more accurate grasp of the facts of language and how 
we go about finding those facts. 

“In the course of the discussion, moreover, there are 
certain basic principles that we shall try to get across, 
and towards which our arguments will be oriented, 
such as the following: 


“There is no such thing as good and bad (or correct 
and incorrect, grammatical and ungrammatical, right 
and wrong) in language. 

“There is no such thing as ‘written language.’ There 
is speech and there is writing; and of these two, speech 
is basic in human life and writing is a reflection of 
speech. Changing the writing is not changing the 
language. 

“A dictionary or grammar is not as good an authority 
for your speech as the way you yourself speak. 
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“Words do not have any ‘real’ meaning as opposed to 
other ‘false’ meanings. Any meaning people give to a 
word ts automatically its real meaning under those 
circumstances. 

“All languages and dialects are of equal merit, each 
in its own way. 

“When languages change, they do not ‘decay’ or become 
‘corrupted’; a later stage of a language is worth neither 
more nor less than an earlier stage. 

“These are not the only points we shall be making, 
of course; there are a number of others that will be 
introduced in their proper place, but these are among 
the most important.””! 


The following excerpt from an article by 

a high school English teacher reflects under- 

standable confusion about the values to be 

established in this basic area of instruction: 
“What should we do about correct grammar in this 
country? The answer isn’t clear. Personally, I’m 
glad I know what's right even though I don’t dare to 
use the correct expression at times, especially in in- 
formal talk. I think there’s a beauty to the logic of 
correct grammar. I think we should teach grammar 
more thoroughly, but evidently we must teach tact 
along with it. We probably ought to tell our young 
folks that when in Rome, talk as the Romans talk. 
This may not mean being ungrammatical but it would 
mean using ‘he vernacular and, with certain people, 
avoiding use of conspicuous cases of correct English. 
We should just say it some other way.’ 


The current practice of teaching toward 
effective self-expression with only incidental 
reference to form probably has its merits, 
especially for youngsters from homes where 
good English is spoken and where im- 
portance is placed upon wide reading, 
effective use of words, etc. However, many 
of us in vocational education would disagree 
with this principle because we have seen its 
handicapping effect upon boys and girls 
quite capable of learning the rules and 
applying the rules, but incapable for one 
reason or another of learning good English 
“‘by ear” or of understanding the importance 
that businessmen place upon spelling, for 
example. 

Recognizing the fact that accuracy in 
form — grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization — is quite different from 
effectiveness of expression, we should never- 
theless face the fact that accuracy in these 
language skills is the minimum essential 
without which there can be no effectiveness 
in business writing. 

In our emphasis upon the need of mastery 
of form through rules and the repeated 
application of rules, we are not alone. Our 
British cousins — who do not have so severe 
a language problem as we have with our 
heterogeneous, multilingual population — 


stress language study throughout the grades 
with careful attention to form. As a matter 
of interest, the British child starts to school 
at the age of five because British educators 
believe that the English language is suffi- 
ciently complex to require an early start in 
school. 

However, it is one thing to know the 
importance to our students of mastery of 
the mechanics of English, but it is quite 
another to do anything about the situation. 
The practical question is this: Is there any- 
thing that we can do to improve student 
proficiency in these language skills without 
sacrificing the subject matter we are assigned 
to teach? 

One good first step for every teacher is to 
measure the problem as it exists in his 
classes, preferably by the use of widely 
accepted tests such as the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test of Basic Skills, Test C(5), or the Cali- 
fornia Language Test (of the California 
Achievement Tests). These tests cover the 
mechanics of English, including grammar 
and spelling. Results should be made known 
to administrators if remedial instruction is 
indicated. 

Second, require all papers except those 
written in class to be typewritten. There is 
plenty of evidence leading to the conclusion 
that the typewriter is not only an efficient 
writing machine, but that it is also a helpful 
instructional aid. A basic study that every 
business teacher should know is An Experi- 
mental Study of the Educational Influence of 
the Typewriter in the Elementary School 
Classroom by Wood and Freeman. The 
following excerpt has been taken from the 
summary of conclusions: 

“The teachers regarded the use of the typewriter as 

beneficial to the pupils in carrying on the types of work 

required by the various school subjects, and they 

testified that the pupils overwhelmingly exhibited a 

lively interest and pleasure in the use of the machines. 

The children confirmed these observations of the teachers 

in their own letters. The same observations, it may be 


added, were made by all of those who took part in the 
conduct of the experiment . . . 


“. . . Between 70 per cent and 90 per cent of the 
teachers who had two full years of experience with the 
classroom typewriters judged that the typewriter had 
favorable influences on spelling, reading, and compo- 
sition. According to these teachers the typewriter 
facilitates self-expression, reduces the distraction of 
writing, increases the amount of independent or 
original writing, provides clearer images of letters and 
words, promotes self-criticism on the part of students, 
and creates a ‘felt need’ for spelling and for reading. 
A great majority of the teachers judge that the type- 
writer has an immediate and directly beneficial effect 


1Robert A. Hall, Jr., Leave Your Language Alone. Ithaca, New York: Linguistica, 1950, pages 6, 7. 
*Carl G. Miller, “Is Correct English Worth the Price?” originally published in The Clearing House. Ann Arbor, 


Michigan: The Education Digest, February 1958, page 33. 
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on the formal aspects of written composition, such as 
even margins, use of capitals and period, indentation, 
use of question mark, use of quotation marks, and 
use of comma .. .”8 


Since the Wood-Freeman study, a number 
of elementary and secondary teachers have 
experimented with the typewriter as an aid 
to improvement in spelling, reading, punctu- 
ation, and other language skills, reporting 
favorable results that should be more widely 
publicized, particularly among business 
teachers. 

Work submitted in typewritten form will 
in most cases be more carefully prepared 
than it would otherwise be and certainly it 
is easier to check. All English errors should 
be circled, with corrections indicated — and 
here we come to the heart of the problem. 
There is little point in just indicating the 
English errors and modifying the grade 
accordingly, for students will look at the 
grade, put the paper away, and continue to 
make the same types of errors. Correction 
of errors should be required before a grade 
is given, since progress is made only through 
revision and further revision until papers 
are acceptable. 

This plan calls for administrative backing 
and the cooperation of typing teachers. The 
typewriting laboratory should be open 
during the noon hour and for an hour at the 
end of the school day so that pupils who do 
not have typewriters at home will be able 
to type and retype their papers at school. 
Capable and responsible senior students who 
have had typewriting instruction can moni- 
tor the typing room at such times and give 
the help that is needed. Student assistants 
good in English will be helpful not only in 
checking errors but also in listing types of 
errors according to frequency so that some 
language-improvement instruction can be 
given in class as needed. 

The difficulties that come to mind at the 
first thought of having pupils write, revise, 
and further revise until work is satisfactory 
—and all of this on the typewriter, if 
possible — may seem formidable. However, 
in one teacher’s opinion, it is really easier 
from the standpoint of mental comfort and 
professional satisfaction to put forth the 
extra effort and to require students to put 
forth extra effort in the hope of improvement 
rather than to “fight the problem” by com- 
plaining about the instruction in the English 
Department. 

Even with this extra effort and with high 
motivation, some students will not be able 


to reach the minimum English standard you 
have established, but for one reason or 
another will have to be given passing grades. 
If, for example, a student has learned the 
content of the course you are teaching but 
has not been able to reach the standards for 
written work, you had better consult your 
principal before you fail him. Such cases 
should be reported in writing to your admin- 
istrative officers, with test results and 
samples of work attached. 








National Unity in 
Business Education 
(Continued from page 108) 


and attending the meetings of your asso- 
ciations, you will have an opportunity to 
study the proposal and to evaluate it. If 
you as a business teacher—whether you’re 
from California, Maine, Washington, or 
Florida — will approach this problem with 
the same attitudes as those of the committee 
members, you will join the tremendous ma- 
jority of teachers anxious to get unification 
underway now. It seems clear that national 
unity among our associations can be a most 
effective instrument for the improvement 
of business education in these days when 
educational programs are under severe criti- 
cism. I urge you to get behind your officers 
and your Executive Board members and 
let them know you approve if they have 
already acted upon the unification plan, or 
to urge them to approve it if they have not 
yet done so. Then you too will feel that 
national unity in business education is close 
to being a reality! 


To summarize, unity in business education 
means... 


U — united we stand, through our 
N — national Association, which 


I — includes all business educators, in a 

T —total business program on all 
levels, to 

Y—yield greatest dividends for all 
our youth. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “‘Suggesticns for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures”’ will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 











3Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, An Experimental Study of the Educational Influence of the Typewriter 


in the Elementary School Classroom. New York: The Macmillan 
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High School Investment Club Teaches 
Finance and Business By 


Actual Practice 


by WILLIAM P. DOUGLASS 
BRENTWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


One certain method of creating student interest in business 
and the stock market is to offer students an opportunity to 
invest money. The following article describes the activities of 
students in a learning, earning class in a Pittsburgh suburban 


school. 





For some time it had occurred to 
me that a large amount of space 
was being used in the financial 
sections of the daily papers, yet not 
a single business student had any 
idea of its meaning. It is my con- 
tention that it is essential to under- 
stand business and its operations 
in actual practice before anyone 
can reach the utmost in effi- 
ciency in any position. There are 
about 143 business education stu- 
dents in Brentwood High School 
of suburban greater Pittsburgh 
who turn to the financial pages of 
the newspapers first, instead of 
sports, funnies or women’s sections simply 
because they are, as a group, stockholders 
in a major oil company and now have a 
personal interest in the rise and fall of the 
stock market. They are members of the 
Investment Club, an extra-curricular activ- 
ity of the high school. The student members 
are learning to live with stocks, buy and sell 
actual shares among themselves, making 
profits or absorbing losses according to the 
daily market values. 

The Investment Club itself is conducted 
as a corporation. It was started in October 
of 1956. The club is owned by stockholders 
who elect a board of directors who in turn 
elect a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, administrative assistant and a 
public relations director. The board of 
directors determine policy and the officers 
act as managers of the club. 

Each fall the club is organized and shares 
of stock are issued to stockholders at 50 cents 
par value per share. No individual may own 
more than 25 per cent of the total amount of 
issued stock. Real stock certificates are 
issued as evidence of ownership. From this 
initial investment the board of directors 
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purchase shares of stock from the 
open market through a broker. 
Due to the glamour of fluctuating 
stock quotations, a stock is usually 
chosen which has past experience 
of rising and falling over a range. 
This year two shares of Gulf Oil 
were purchased at a quotation of 
110144. At the time of this pur- 
chase each individual stockholder’s 
share in the club establishes a 
market value on his individual 
shares at 50 cents per share. The 
actual rise and fall of the Gulf Oil 
stock determines the daily market 
value of the investment club stock. 
In event the Gulf Oil stock goes down, the 
investment club stock lowers in exact ratio. 
For example, if Gulf Oil purchased at 110144 
is selling at the present time for 10514 the 
investment club stock would in turn have a 
market value of 4734 cents per share, 244 
cents less than the original 50 cents paid. 
The same practice holds true, in reverse, in 
the so called “‘good” times when the market 
rises. A member may buy and sell his stock 
based on the market value of the stock he 
holds in event the club has a multiplicity of 
stocks. Should the Investment Club also 
hold stock in U. S. Steel the individual may 
purchase his investment club stock in U. S. 
Steel instead of Gulf but must obviously 
buy only what the corporation actually owns. 

All winter long members buy and sell 
from each other with an eye to the actual 
percentage of increase or drop in their stock 
as determined by the daily market value. 

The bookkeeping department of the club, 
under the direction of the officers, keeps 
stockholders records such as subscription 
books, cash records, subscribers ledgers, 
stock certificate books, stockholders ledgers, 
(Concluded on page 119) 
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Pattern for Meeting with Profit 


by HELEN J. KEILY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Is there anything which can be done to make our meetings different 

so that the people present will feel they have learned something? 

Dr. Keily offers here a suggestion for a different and stimulating 
meeting. 


“Meetings, meetings, meetings! How can I 
be reasonably sure that I will gain some- 
thing — not necessarily tangible, but new 
ideas, new points of view, worthwhile reports 
of others’ successful new experiences?” In 
these overly-busy days, it seems reasonable 
that the most conscientious professional 
people justifiably feel that they must protect 
that which is perhaps their most valuable 
possession: TIME. 

Yet, if well planned and carried out, a 
professional meeting can be the teacher’s 
most valuable and stimulating “job” activity. 
Upon the planners of meetings, therefore, 
falls the responsibility to arrange a plan 
beforehand for meeting with profit. 

Experience with planning for several re- 
cent conferences makes clear that the fol- 
lowing pattern provides assurance that 
discussions will be interesting and well point- 
ed, and that desired general participation 
and sharing of worthwhile ideas will take 
place: 

1. Offer a challenging presentation of the 
“theme” idea of the conference. The 
“presentation” may be a lecture, panel, 
or, as herein illustrated, a dramatiza- 
tion or skit. Before such presentation, 
distribute questions to the audience, or 
thought-provoking ideas which are 
planned to keynote, but not necessarily 
structure the later discussion. 

2. Following the presentation, form smaller 
personal-choice discussion groups, 
having a recorder note highlights to 
report briefly at a later time to the 
entire group reassembled. (If worth- 
while, distribute duplicated tabulation 
of outstanding ideas which have been 
offered.) 


To illustrate the proposed pattern, the 
following was the procedure used at the 
annual meeting of the New England Busi- 
ness Teachers Association: The adopted 
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theme of the convention was: “Spotlight on 
D.D.T. — Developing Desirable Traits.” 
Distributed to the audience at the beginning 
of the meeting were two sheets. One con- 
tained ideas and questions on possibilities 
for development of desirable personal traits 
in office procedures, shorthand, typewriting 
and office practice, general business, and 
bookkeeping; and the other was a blank 
sheet on which those present were urged to 
note ideas which came to them and which 
might later be discussed in the group meet- 
ings. The audience was also alerted to the 
plan that ideas shared during the meeting 
would be summarized at the final luncheon. 


Student teacher-trainees of the Business 
Education Department of the State Teachers 
College at Salem then presented the fol- 
lowing skit, which required very little re- 
hearsing or stage changing since, as it 
was pantomimed, there were no parts to be 
learned, and since one “classroom” scene, 
with addition of a few machines, provided 
the locale. 


The student narrator then began (curtain 
as yet unopened): 
NARRATOR: 
In the classrooms of the nation 
Classrooms right across the nation 
Many teachers now are asking — 
Asking with a hope of answer — 
How can classes help the student 
Help him to be a better person — ? ? ? 
Not just in his shorthand writing 
Not just in his good transcribing 
Not just adding and subtracting 
Duplicating, typing, filing — 
To be sure, he must do these jobs 
But — the call is bigger — greater — 
Calls are for a kind of person 
One whose traits will help him onward — 
One who'll get on well with others 
One who comes on time each morning 
Works with little supervision 
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One who fills each passing hour 

Full of needed jobs accomplished — 
One who looks the part — of business — 
And whose every action matches — 

So, the question now arises — 

Can the teacher help make persons — 
With the ninety-words-a-minute, 

How to maintain even temper? 

With the books-and-trial-balance, 

How important trusts must be kept — 
Can we add to subject matter 
Learnings — subtle — yet important? ? ? 
Let us look and see what’s happening 


(Curtain opens) 


Here we are in Ennie High School — 

What is this? A shorthand lesson? 

Ah!! the class is now in progress — 

Miss O’Peach seems to be talking 

Yes, dictation is proceeding — 

But — we have a hurried shuffle — 

Notebooks once again — not ready? 

There goes Mary — there goes Johnny — 

Making noise to distract others — 

Ooppss — !! Poor John has tripped and 
fallen 

Now the whole class lost its timing — 

Let’s begin again: ““Dear Madam: 

Kindly send us your remittance’ — 

Why is Nancy hesitating — 

A ball-point pen not working? 

“T’ll ignore her” thinks Miss O’Peach 

“T will simply go on talking.” 

“Yes, Dear Madam: Oh, Dear Madam” — 

How can I impress upon them 

Bring two well-filled shorthand pens — 

and 

(Nancy meantime is drooping) 

Two or three well-sharpened pencils 

Yes—“Dear Madam—Kindly send us“— 

What can ail poor little Nancy — 

80—90—words a minute 

Here comes Johnny — let’s keep working! 

Here comes Mary with her pencil 

“Well, now — let’s have letters read 
back —” 

You can’t find where we began it?” 

Oh, how often must I tell them: 

Date your notebook — Date your 
notebook — 

Have it ready with elastic! — 

“Let us read now — Who can read back? 

‘Nancy, can you read the letter?” 

What is ever wrong with Nancy 

Is she crying? What's the matter? ? 

(Nancy rushes from room in tears.) 

Oh, I must explain to Nancy 

Not all writers can take ninety 

She will have to wait a little 

We shall have to talk to Nancy 
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Look at Clara Matthews’ hairdo! 

And that makeup — how revolting! 
What about those shorthand outlines? 
Do we know our home assignment? 
Lesson’s over! Bell is ringing! 

Class dismissed — and what a hard one — 
Oh, this day has been a hard one! 

What have students learned in shorthand? 


(Curtain closes — Miss O’Peach appears in 
front of curtain— she walks across stage, 
slowly, ruminating, head to one side, then 
other) 


How can I teach good behavior? 

Being ready — bringing pencils — 
Shall I punish? Shall I insist? 

Nancy needs a boost — not scolding — 
John’s forgetful: Mary, too 

What is my best way to help them? 
How to teach them what to do? 

So Miss O’Peach, ruminating 
Wonders, wonders, what to do? 


(Curtain Opens on a General Business class 
— A group of students is conferring. An older 
man is sitting quietly in back of room. One 
or two speak to him casually. Then students 
seem to take places as a judge, jury — a court- 
room scene —with rest of class observing.) 
NARRATOR: 

A change of scene — a change of pace 

This, it seems, is Mr. Race 

Law, his class. What will be learned 

Before the class will have adjourned? 

And while we thus philosophize 

The class appears to socialize 

The teacher does not seem to worry — 

Is that a judge? Is that a jury? 

The students have arranged a trial 

A jury sits — and all the while 

The lawyer in the auto case 

Defends his client. Mr. Race 

Observes, takes notes for later quiz 

Is this the students’ class — or his 

The students are note-taking, too — 

It seems they know just what to do — 


(Boy enters late. No one pays attention.) 


Ah, Bernie has come in quite late 

But doesn’t interrupt debate — 

Someone has done much planning here — 
At least that’s how it would appear — 


(Principal comes to open doorway; no one 


looks.) 


A Gentleman appears in door 

Seems happy when they all ignore — 
The principal comes in and sits — 
And sees how testimony fits — 
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They keep on with the auto case 
What are You teaching, Mr. Race? 


(Curtain comes across. Mr. Race walks 
serenely across in front of curtain, stage, 
smiling, thinking, jotting notes.) 


Beneath this lesson do there lie 

Some things which do not meet the eye? 
How does this group decide to work — 
What do you do with those who shirk? 
Is every class a perfect one? 

Are students always having fun? 

How do you grade your class each day? 
Is this an easy teaching way? 

Is knowledge of the law here taught? 
Are students doing what they ought? 
The teacher — does he set the pace? 
Does subject matter change the case? 
Does interest help each one to be 

A better personality? 

Just who planned this exciting case? 
What are your answers, Mr. Race? 


(Mr. Race goes off, smiling.) 


(Curtain opens on a typewriting class) 


Typewriting! Here’s a class to see 

To learn to type — and so to be 

An “office personality”! 

Miss Chipps, to no one’s great surprise 
Shows she has learned to organize — 
The class is on a warmup drill 

She is observing — good and ill — 
Hands on homerow! Ready. Begin! 
Oh, my! Three late ones coming in 


(Students hand excuse slips) 


Miss Dabney kept you? Well, sit down — 
“Let’s hope they won’t begin to clown!” 


(Boy rips paper out — tosses it toward 
basket. His feet are sprawled.) 


Oh, dear, that Richards boy again 

He’s ripped work out since dear knows 
when 

What can we do to have him know 

This kind of action will not go 

We cannot have this kind of thing 

And yet we do! 

“Your bell won’t ring?” 

“Just keep on typing — we are timed! !” 

I thought I had these students primed 

To do this right — Oh, Happy Day 


(Girl meantime is fooling with boys) 


How can [ tell Alicia Green 
That all the typing in the world 
Won’t get a job for a silly girl 


(One boy is chewing gum) 


“Put the gum in the basket, please — 
I know gum makes you feel at ease — 
But we don’t like it in our room 


(Curtain drawing) 


I wonder if they’ll learn that soon?” 


(Miss Chipps walks across outside curtain, 
reading aloud a note from Principal) 


The bank wants workers, three or four 
They’d like good typists — but much more 
They want girls they can trust to be 

On time, work well, and steadily. 

Oh, me — the question — whom to send? 
I know, I never could depend 

On Rose, Alicia, or our Tess — 

Yet they’re the ones who type the best! 
Now, we shall see — or shall we see 

An office, in reality? 


(Curtain opens) 


This is the office practice class! 

Miss Jones sees lessons come to pass 
Which show, she feels, quite clear and well 
Traits other teachers cannot tell 

This group is working on a job 

Oh, dear, they’re calling Sue “slob” 

We mustn’t let the group be cruel 
Perhaps, with help, she’ll be a jewel — 
Robert is teaching the job he knows 

To Joe and Jean and Beth and Rose 
Now — all will give attention keen 

To a plan arranged by James and Jean 
Here we have staged an interview 

Miss Wrong shows us what not to do — 
No poise, no makeup — clothes not right 
She talks too much — she looks a sight 
The interviewer now tells why 

The class takes notes — Tomorrow’s try 
Will be to show a better way 

That’s all we plan to do today. 


(Bell rings and they all go out, leaving every- 
thing “as is’’) 


Oh, dear, there wasn’t time, I guess 
To have the class clean up this mess! 


(Miss Jones is hurriedly cleaning up as 
curtain comes across. Then she comes forward 
and walks across stage in a perplexed state.) 


When students do things the right way 
Time! Time! Now, Strive 

To count your strokes — divide by five — 
How many check exactly right? — 

I know that I’ll spend half the night 
Finding the errors they should have seen 


Miss Jones is wondering if she 
Should have done something differently? 
Do they do well to work in groups? 
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Are they too cruel when someone “goofs”? 

Should Robert teach the other four? 

If she taught them, would they learn 
more? 

Will thoughts from interviews quite wrong 

Remain in heads for short — or long? 

To do things wrong, but know the right — 

Are we thus spreading any light? 

How can she think to have it seen 

That students leave things neat and clean? 

“Some friends of mine are so naive 

Office Practice they believe 

Is dull, dull work — they think it means 

I’m teaching—if you please—Machines!” 


(Curtain opens on bookkeeping class) 
(Messy work written on board by Ned) 


Our final class — here, Mr. Good 

Shows Ned his trial balance should 

Have equal sides — but it does not 

Is there an item he forgot? 

“James — read amounts.” 
in vain 

You, Ned, who wrote it must explain 

This is a five — and that’s a nine 

This figure goes below the line 

““Let’s erase the figures, Ned 

What good is work that can’t be read?” 

And what a waste of our time when 

You have to stop and start again! 


(One boy — head on desk) 


Meantime, Mike’s tired of this game 
His columns won’t come out the same — 
Persistence gone, he sleeps a while 
He wakes to Mr. Good’s big smile — 
Come, now — to get the answer’s fun 
Let’s keep on trying till we’re done 
When job chance comes, we recommend 
The boys on whom we can depend — 
This column’s right — This column’s 
wrong 
Find out the difference — before long 
Mike finds mistakes — and in great glee 
Requests the teacher, “Look at me! !’” 
The class proceeds and work goes on 
Another night — another dawn — 


(Curtain) 


James tries 





In the classrooms of the nation 
Classrooms right across the nation 
Many teachers now are asking — 
Asking with a hope of answer — 
How can classes help the student 
Help him be a better person— ? ? 
Not just in his shorthand writing 
Not just in his good transcribing 
Not just adding and subtracting 
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Duplicating, typing, filing — 
To be sure, he must do these jobs 

But — the call is bigger — greater — 
Calls are for a kind of person 

One whose traits will help him onward — 
One who'll get on well with others 

One who comes on time each morning 
Works with little supervision 

One who fills each passing hour 

Full of needed jobs accomplished — 

One who looks the part — of business 
And whose every action matches — 

So, the question now arises — 

Can the teacher help make persons — 
With the ninety-words-a-minute, 

How to maintain even temper? 

With the books-and-trial balance, 

How important trusts must be kept — 
Can we add to subject matter 

Learnings — subtle — yet important? 


And so the schools proceed each day 
To try to show — and find the way 

And still—the question—large—remains— 
We'd like to hear from you 


Can teachers teach their subjects — 
And make better people, too? 


Following the skit, the audience divided 
into groups of personal choice, and, with 
guidance of expert panelists, held discussions, 
with recorders making note of constructive 
suggestions offered. At the closing luncheon 
meeting, in lieu of a “main speaker” the 
recorders’ summaries were shared by all. 

Although there is no objective measure of 
the “success” of the conference, there was 
general and even enthusiastic agreement that 
the participation had been sincere and in- 
clusive, and that all were able to share 
excellent ideas and experiences of able 
teachers and administrators. The “skit” 
seemed to have started the meetings on a 
cordial and informal note, which prevailed 
throughout the convention. 

Many other factors which contributed to 
a stimulating day should, of course, be 
mentioned: the splendid setting of the newly 
constructed Manchester, Connecticut High 
School; the careful preplanning of the ex- 
ecutive officers; the thoughtful direction of 
the Teachers College faculty director, 
Mr. Bruce Jeffery; the excellent machines 
exhibit; the efficiency and cordiality of the 
many committees. 


However, even. without some of these 
especially advantageous circumstances, the 
pattern of a prearranged dramatic presenta- 
tion seems to provide an adaptable plan for 
meeting with pleasure and profit. 
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Business education instructors in Austin, 
Texas, have discovered a new “laboratory” — 
one that can be used effectively by high 
school and college teachers almost anywhere 
in the United States. 

Surprisingly, this teaching aid that can be 
utilized to make more meaningful classroom 
instruction is the hotel and its facilities. An 
experimental study conducted by the Austin 
School System and the Austin Hotel Asso- 
ciation in the spring of 1957 proved so 
successful that the program is being con- 
tinued on an expanded basis. 
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Hotels Make Fine 
“Laboratories” 


by GEORGIA LOU WEST 
A. N. McCALLUM HIGH SCHOOL 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Sometimes the source of making teaching more re- 

alistic is under our very noses. Read how Miss West 

used the facilities of three local hotels as a training 
ground for office workers. 


As a public service gesture, the Austin 
Hotel Association offered the three largest 
hotels in the city to the schools as “living 
laboratories.” There was no pretense on the 
part of the hotel people. The offer of hotel 
facilities was completely sincere because it 
was felt that cooperation between hotels and 
schools was long overdue. Hotel men 
throughout the nation are concerned that 
most of today’s youth are growing up with- 
out any knowledge of, or contact with, hotels. 
’ The hotel men had no desire to add new 
course content, or to increase the instructor’s 





Checking-out procedure is observed by students. 





classroom burden. The theory behind the 
offer was that the hotels could help teachers 
do a better job of training future office 
workers and make the task easier at the 
same time. 

School officials and teachers met with 
hotel managers to discuss the best possible 
use of the hotel facilities by the schools. 
With three hotels of comparable size and 
facilities and three high schools in’ Austin, 
it was decided to begin the pilot study by 
assigning one class from each of the schools 
to a hotel. 

The office training class, half of which 
were in the bookkeeping class of McCallum 
High School worked with the Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel. 

The students were divided into two groups 
for field trips so that one group could profit 
more from observations of the bookkeeping 
system of the hotel and then report back to 
their bookkeeping class. 

In meetings with Hotel Austin personnel, 
plans were made to initiate a study of busi- 
ness traveling, emphasizing hotel procedures. 
Dates for two field trips were set at times 
convenient to both hotel and school. 

A seven-day schedule of activities was 
planned, with a field trip of a general nature 
on the fifth day?and another emphasizing 





bookkeeping procedures on the sixth. Well 
in advance of the beginning of the unit, the 
class checked through many hotel trade 
magazines, studied hotel reservation pro- 
cedures, and wrote letters requesting reser- 
vations covering a number of different busi- 
ness and social situations. Representative 
letters were mailed to the Hotel Austin and 
were answered by the reservations office. 

The first day of the unit included a genera! 
discussion of business traveling and the as- 
signment of research problems as indicated 
in the following schedule. In this research 
some articles were uncovered that seemed 
worth copying in order that each student in 
the class might read them, and also so they 
could be kept on file. This provided an ex- 
cellent mimeographing project. 

A business woman who travels extensively 
was invited to speak to the class on the 
second day. She gave a complete picture of 
a business trip from the planning of the 
itinerary to getting reimbursed on an ex- 
pense account. Different methods of travel 
were discussed with the speaker, as were the 
factors to consider in choosing a hotel. 

The work of the business secretary was 
highlighted as the speaker explained how to 
make reservations and told of the procedure 
in filling out itinerary forms and expense 


Students try operating Hotel switchboard. 
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account sheets. Tipping and hotel etiquette 
were discussed in the question-and-answer 
period after the talk. 

On the third day reports were presented 
concerning the research problems assigned. 
Interest was added to this day’s work by 
three girls who told of their experiences on 
a recent trip to Mexico, and a description of 
European hotels by a student who had 
visited the continent the previous summer. 

On the days scheduled for field trips the 
group left school at 1:00 p.m. and returned 
at 5:00 p.m. On arrival at the hotel, the 
girls who had written for reservations pre- 
sented their letters of confirmation, signed 
guest registration cards, and all were shown 
to the various types of rooms that had been 
requested. After inspecting the rooms, the 
students went back to the reservations desk 
and experienced the checking-out procedure. 

The tour of the hotel that followed in- 
cluded a visit to the hotel’s laundry, kitch- 
ens, power plant, dining areas, service areas 
(beauty salon, barber shop, valet), and a 
stop for refreshments during which time the 
catering manager discussed his work. 

Considerable time was spent seeing and 
discussing the filing and bookkeeping sys- 
tems, office machines used by the hotel, and 
the operation of the telephone switchboard. 

Following the field trips, the students 
related what they had learned to others in 
the bookkeeping classes. Then an evaluation 
of the entire unit was made by the office 
training class. 

From the instructor’s viewpoint, this 
study provided the students a fine oppor- 
tunity to gain a broader understanding of 
the hotel and its importance in the com- 
munity. The work unit was a most profit- 
able one, and plans are being made to extend 
the use of the hotels as “laboratories” to 
business classes throughout the high schools 
in Austin. 


WORK UNIT OUTLINE 





I. Business Travel 
A. Planning Itineraries 


B. Methods of Travel 
C. Expense Accounts 


II. Hotel Etiquette 


A. Making Reservations 

B. Registering and Checking Out 
C. Services Available 

D. Appropriate Manners and Dress 


III. Hotel Operating Procedures 


A. Office 


1. Handling Reservations 
2. Cashier’s Work 
3. Operation of Switchboard 
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4. Filing System 
5. Bookkeeping Procedure 


B. Dining Room Operation 
C. Physical Plant 
1. Different types of Rooms 
2. Recreation Areas 
3. Display Rooms 
4. Laundry 
5. Power Plant 
IV. Career Opportunities 
A. Office Personnel 
B. Dining Room Personnel 
C. Service Positions 








High School Investment Club 
(Continued from page 112) 


stotk transfer records, and a minute book. 

Dividend checks are cashed and saved thus 
adding to the final value of the club stock 
according to the market value at the time 
of dissolution in May or early June. The 
club is organized each fall and is dissolved 
in the spring sometime prior to graduation 
day, since at least 35 per cent of the members 
are seniors in school and it is not feasible to 
operate during vacation. 

Education should be a preparation for 
life, and the stock market is a part of life. 
We realized years ago how little was known 
about the stock market and therefore decided 
to make our students more conscious of its 
workings by enabling them to become part 
owners of some of the great industries of 
America. 

The club holds a general stockholders’ 
meeting once a month; the stockholders 
vote, listen to recommendations, are issued 
financial reports and are advised by the 
president what the board of directors is 
considering in regard to buying new stock 
or selling the original investment. They also 
pay attention to business news and what is 
going on in the market. The board of direc- 
tors has two additional meetings each month. 

The Wall Street Journal is delivered to the 
school each morning, and the students scan 
it carefully. The club has also assembled a 
good library of information in business maga- 
zines and reports. 

So far, the students have been fortunate; 
they have traded at a profit. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Nothing can take the place of experience in building a 
book that is easier to learn and easier to teach. The constant 
watchwords in the preparation of each of the twenty-one 
editions of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING have been “practical simplicity through 
modern, realistic practice.’’ This has been applied so that 
the student and teacher will both be benefited. Without 
adherence to this principle, experience would not mean 
much toward the development of better classroom learning 
and teaching materials. 


Never in the history of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING have the publisher, authors, and 
editors rested ‘‘on their laurels.’ There has been an 
everlasting effort on the part of everyone involved to build 
a more perfect book. The latest evidence of these efforts is 
the twenty-first edition. 

Many improvements and innovations — based on research; 
talking and listening to teachers, school administrators, 
consultants, and businessmen; and experimentation and 
change — are included in this new book to make it a classic 
teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 
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A SELECTION OF CLASSROOM MATERIALS TO 
FIT THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE IN YOUR 
SCHOOL 


First-Year Course 


A selection of five workbooks and nine practice sets is 
available to provide a choice of materials to fit the needs 
of the bookkeeping course that is offered in any particular 
school. 


Advanced Course 


Three workbooks and five practice sets are available 
for the advanced bookkeeping course. A choice of 
these materials may be made to fit the length of course 
offered in any school. 


Awards 


Honor Roll [furnished free] 

Certificates of Credit [furnished free] 
Certificates of Proficiency [furnished free] 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins [nominal cost] 
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Every business teacher knows that the most 
important part of the whole business course 
must wait until the end, and this part is tran- 
scription. I need not tell you that it is skill 
in transcription that separates the secretaries 
from the office workers, the administrative 
assistants from the clerks. Practically every 
student can be taught to read and write 
shorthand. Practically every student can be 
taught to typewrite. Transcription is more 
than these skills added one to the other. 
This is a case where the whole has more parts 
than most of us are aware. Shorthand speed 
plus typewriting skill does not equal tran- 
scription efficiency. 

It is certainly true that transcription starts 
with these skills. Indeed, it needs them to 
build upon. It is quite necessary that the 
student be able to take dictation at a reason- 
able speed and be able to typewrite at least 
30 to 40 wpm. The student should also be 
able to use the service mechanisms, the 
tabulator, and the margin release by touch. 
These basic skills are the foundation, but 
let us not mistake them for the building. 

From this point, training in transcription 
takes over. This training should, ideally, 
take place in the last semester of shorthand. 
But strangely enough, to wait until then is 
to fail. Real transcription training starts the 
first day the student enters the shorthand 
class. Much of the groundwork for the com- 
plex skill that is transcription can be easily 
and painlessly laid in the shorthand and 
typewriting class before actual transcription 
training. We call this spade-work pre- 
transcription. It is the necessary prelude 
to formal transcription and ordinarily takes 
place in elementary shorthand. 

Before taking up _ the _pretranscrip- 
tion skills that must be developed before 
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To Be Ready Is to Be Right— 
In Transcription 


by SISTER M. THERESE, O.S.F. 
MADONNA HIGH SCHOOL 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Sister Therese believes that training for transcription begins 
the first day in the shorthand class. 
are the basic skills necessary to successful transcription 


Read what she believes 


achievement. 


any training in formal transcription begins, 
let us discuss the psychological prepa- 
ration necessary. Educators are always 
talking and writing about this word “‘readi- 
ness’’— reading-readiness, spelling-readiness, 
number-readiness. Let us use the word in 
reference to the attitude of mind that must 
be cultivated in the student in regard to 
transcription. Let’s call it “transcription- 
readiness.” 

Although we constantly insist that the 
work of transcription is a complex aggregate 
of many skills, that it is not work for the 
slow business student, we do not, on that 
account, wish to create a fear of it. There 
is nothing frightening about it at all, and 
the teacher who presents it to the class as 
a kind of evil nemesis is the teacher whose 
students will never be efficient transcribers. 
Above all, the teacher must create a chal- 
lenging, stimulating atmosphere where this 
interesting and attention-holding skill can 
be developed. Threatening, forcing, and de- 
manding through embarrassment are always 
hazardous methods in any subject. In a 
work like transcription, freedom from tense- 
ness and fear will bring ease, and with ease, 
skill. 

Of course, lecturing on these attitudes will 
never help, for no matter what the teacher 
says about relaxing, her words are forgotten 
when the student comes face to face with the 
matter to be transcribed and a time limit 
to be met. It is then that all the rough spots 
in training show; it is then that the teacher 
may mark down her successes or her failures. 
Aware of the challenge of transcription and 
secure in the possession of important pre- 
transcription skills, the student can begin 
to think in terms of self-confidence. 

Although achievement of the minimum 
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standards in shorthand and typewriting is 
basic, it is by no means the only foundational 
pretranscription goal. In addition to the use 
of the service mechanisms, a student must 
be made spelling conscious. Today, mastery 
of spelling lists has become old-fashioned. 
Well, then, in this point, let us be old- 
fashioned. Demand that every student 
master the list of one hundred words most 
frequently misspelled. These spelling de- 
mons will save time when mastered, and in 
transcription time-wasted is itself a demon. 
The typewriting class is the best place to 
teach spelling. Every one of us has had the 
experience of doubting our own ability to 
spell when we type. We may, because of 
attention to each letter, forget the picture of 
the whole word. Because of this, automatic 
correct spelling must be drilled. We must 
help students to acquire what I once heard 
an expert teacher call, “‘a spelling con- 
science.” In other words, they should be 
so sensitive to the correct sound and “‘look”’ 
of the word that they recognize spelling 
errors immediately. 

How is one to do this in an age when 
poor spelling is the wail of teachers in every 
field? The answer is again, a word which 
might be called old-fashioned — drill. All 
of us know that there isn’t any other way 
to learn such skills. Insistence on correct 
spelling, refusal to accept anything but per- 
fection in such things are teacher attitudes 
which will compel students to form the habit 
of correct spelling. 

Of course, there are dictionaries, hand- 
books, and word-lists within reach when 
confronted with rarely used words. Ac- 
quiring the quick use of such books is also an 
aid to formal transcription. 

Perhaps one of the greatest timesaving 
skills in transcription is the ability to syl- 
labicate words correctly and automatically. 
There are rules for this skill, and the mastery 
of them is necessary for the smooth, flowing 
kind of transcription that actual office sched- 
ule requires. 

Punctuation, of course, must become an 
automatic thought process. Really it is 
that — a thought process — a kind of logic 
in the language that helps the reader get 
the writer’s meaning. We can hardly imagine 
what language would be like without punctu- 
ation. It has become to the modern reader 
a reading habit. It must become for the 
transcriber a transcribing habit, so that just 
as the thoughts flow from the mind, so do 
the logical pauses that help to make thought 
meaningful. Again, rules must be mastered, 
and their application given much practice 
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before the skill of punctuation becomes a 
habit. 

Letter placement, what we like to call 
“‘eye-mindedness or judgment placement” is 
another pretranscription skill that paves the 
way for the speed and perfection desired and 
required in formal transcription. Students 
should be taught, by constant practice, to 
center both horizontally and vertically let- 
ters of various lengths. Students should be 
able to center and estimate the correct 
length of letters from shorthand notes. They 
should be able to handle and assemble dic- 
tation material efficiently. 

The skill of accurate proofreading will, of 
course, be gradually acquired as the students 
become conscious of these basic pretran- 
scription skills. This consciousness will de- 
tect errors immediately. Making an error 
is never quite so bad as not realizing that 
one has made the error. The practice of 
proofreading material before taking it from 
the machine develops an awareness of cor- 
rect form, together with an attention to 
details of spelling, punctuation, and syl- 
labication. 

In proofreading, too, there are special 
skills which will form the groundwork for 
formal transcription. The value of finding an 
érror is in correcting the error. In teaching 
proofreading there must always be the posi- 
tive approach; that is, the approach that 
teaches also the means to correct errors. 

Students should be able to correct errors 
through the techniques of erasing, crowding, 
spreading, and realignment. These valuable 
techniques must be practiced and perfection 
demanded. These will be the timesavers 
that increase speed and production in the 
office. 

Arranging and assembling materials for 
the day’s work seem routine tasks, but these, 
too, can be time-consuming. In pretran- 
scription students should be taught the most 
efficient way of setting up their work, of 
getting down to business. 

Facility and accuracy in writing numbers 
can never be overtaught. If the student 
reaches formal transcription without the 
speed and accuracy called for in statistical 
work, her success in transcription will be 
hampered. 

With these skills mastered the spectre of 
transcription becomes less frightening, and 
both teacher and student can relax. The 
teacher can then move into the real work of 
formal transcription. 

By the time formal transcription begins, 
even the specific skill of reading shorthand 
for transcription purposes should be taught. 
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Students should be able to read shorthand 
fluently and in thought phrases. This 
reading in thought phrases is part of the 
very definite techniques in teaching a person 
how to read for transcription. It is necessary, 
too, that the students be trained to read 
shorthand for meaning, so that they know 
what they are transcribing and can punc- 
tuate accordingly. Having the students read 
the same letter twice will help to develop 
eye-span which is important for continuity 
in transcription. The students should be 
trained never to take their eyes off copy. 
Incidentally, here is where those automatic 
skills come into play. 


The actual methods for teaching formal 
transcription are built upon these basic 
skills. Once they have mastered the basic 
skill outlined, the students can begin formal 
transcription without trepidation. The first 
step is to have students read the letter 
silently, keeping punctuation in mind. The 
teacher may call on one person to read the 
material rather slowly and another person 
to punctuate orally. There are ways of 
varying this repetitive drill on punctuation. 
As the letter is read, ask students to raise 
hands when a mark of punctuation is re- 
quired. This device acts as a kind of re- 
medial check on how much punctuation 
needs to be taught. Let students look 
through the letter for homonyms after the 
first reading. Stop at that time and drill 
the ever-recurring tricksters that cause 
spelling trouble. 

Transcribing from copper plates can be of 
help, but this device should not be used 
exclusively. Since the notes the student will 
transcribe will be his own, it is rather un- 
realistic to overemphasize something which 
was meant to be merely an exercise. Let 
the students, by all means, spend their time 
transcribing from their own notes. Let them 
get the “‘feel’’ of reading fluently, accurately, 
and speedily the notes they have taken. 

One effective stimulus in formal tran- 
scription is a demonstration by the teacher 
one of the first days. Students will learn by 
observing that the complex skill of changing 
their shorthand notes into a mailable letter 
_ not the fearful thing they thought it might 

e. 


Their own previewing of letters, scanning 
for punctuation, spelling of homonyms, and 
word sense will provide a rigid discipline, but 
a discipline that pays dividends as the first 
letters come easily and efficiently from their 
typewriters. They will be producing mail- 
able transcripts from readable notes. 
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. Visibility. 


. Less Repetition. 


. Student Independence. 





Teaching Typewriting By 
Closed-Circuit Television 
(Continued from page 107) 


sequence, and manner of presentation. Equally 
careful attention should be given the non- 
televised instruction, but actually in too many 
instances regular instruction is not so carefully 
planned. 


The television camera gives every 
student a front row seat for a demonstration and 
the direct eye contact of his teacher, regardless 
of where he is seated. The camera and television 
receiver can thus be used by the teacher as a 
magnifying device. A typing keyboard is easily 
seen. 


Instead of teaching the same 
lesson four or five times, with varying effective- 
ness because of omissions and additions, one 
“best” presentation can be presented simultane- 
ously to all groups. It is reasonable to assume 
that lessening the drag on the energy of the 
teacher would enable him to achieve a more 
vital, dynamic, and enthusiastic presentation. 
In those instances where television can conserve 
the energies of the teacher for the essentials of 
the learning situation or for other professional 
activities, it has something worthwhile to con- 
tribute to better utilization of our professional 
staff. 


Without the constant 
glance of teacher approval or disapproval, with- 
out the restraining presence of the teacher, stu- 
dents are placed on their own more than in a 
regular classroom and they have opportunities 
to learn to assume more responsibility for their 
own activity. Questions are more difficult to ask; 
therefore, it behooves the student to attend 
closely to explanations rather than to ask for 
numerous repetitions. Television does not elimi- 
nate the need for teacher supervision and guid- 
ance; it does, however, swing the balance of 
responsibility a little more toward the student 
than in the regular classroom. The learning 
climate established in previous classes, the 
atmosphere of the school as a whole, the nature 
of the activities in a particular class, the maturity 
of the students — all affect the amount of self- 
direction with which students can profitably be 
entrusted. 


Non-professional Personnel. There are courses, 
such as typing, and situations within courses, 
such as showing films, in which some of the 
supervision and guidance can be satisfactorily 
carried on by non-professional personnel. The 
help of such people is more valuable for the more 
specific and easily defined and observed activities , 


. Evaluation Techniques. On-going activities can 


be interpreted and criticized without interrupting 
them. Student speeches can be evaluated in the 
viewing room during the process of delivery. 
However, the speaker himself needs to partici- 
pate in a critical evaluation of his presentation. 
Teachers and students viewing kinescopes made 
from the television presentation can evaluate 
their own actions more directly, more specifi- 
cally, and more effectively. The moving picture 
camera can provide this same type of self- 
evaluation, but so far the cost and the delay 
before prints are available for use have made it 
impractical. 
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--.trains for business living in any occupation 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a vital book for a vital course in the lives of ALL students 
because it deals with the functions of business that they will encounter both in 
their personal lives and in business careers. Every topic in this book is of present 
interest and of future value to the student. It will open up for each student in a 
practical way a place for effective business living regardless of his occupation. 
GENERAL BUSINESS not only develops the everyday functions of business but 


also provides practical consumer information and training for good citizenship. 


WITH THESE ‘‘PLUS’’ MATERIALS 


+ Two workbooks 
(one for each semester) 


+ Seven tests and an examination 
for each semester 
+ Two Practice Sets 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
AND RECORDS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New Heights in Popularity . . . 


2nd Edition 


TYPE 
E PRACTICE 


By Agnew 








TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is giving satisfaction in 
thousands of schools because it gives the student office experi- 
ence in the classroom. Realistic business forms are provided for 
forty representative office-typing jobs covering a six-months’ 
period of employment by the A. J. Sherman Company, maker of 
pickles, condiments, jellies, and soups. 


Practice is provided in 
typing from handwritten 
copy, using one-time car- 
bon forms, assembling a 
carbon pack, filling in and 
typing legal forms, filling 
in forms with and without 
ruled lines, and handling 
other common cffice forrrs. 
The stationery includes _letterheads, 
checks, inventory forms, payroll forms, 
/ credit memorandums, legal forms, en- 
velopes, index cards, telegrams, bills 
of lading, carbon paper, and onionskin 
paper. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE will 
add realism in advanced typewriting or 
office practice classes. 





Typewriting 
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Donald Tate Appointed at Tempe 


Effective with the fall 
term, Dr. Donald J. Tate 
is professor and chairman 
of the Department of 
Business Education and 
Office Administration, 
College of Business Ad- 


ministration, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 


During the school years 
1956-57 and 1957-58 
Dr. Tate served as Ameri- 
can director, Commercial 
Teacher Training Col- 

Dr. Tate lege, Ankara, Turkey, 
and consultant to the 

Turkish Ministry of Education under con- 
tract with New York University. New York 





University is doing educational work in 
Turkey under terms of a contract with the 
Foreign Operations Administration of the 
United States Government. 

Dr. Tate is a graduate of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. He obtained 
his Master’s and Ed.D. degrees from New 
York University. He has taught at Florida 
State University, New York University, 
Pace College, and high schools in Kansas. 
From 1952 to 1956 he was professor and 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Administration, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Besides his many other professional activi- 
ties he has served as an officer of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Education 
and West Texas Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 





N.Y.U. Awards Doctorates 


Jordan Hale, chairman of the Secretarial 
Department and acting principal of Girls 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. Title 
of Dissertation: “A Factor Analysis of 
Shorthand-Transcription Ability.” 

Arnold Kaufman, instructor of accounting 
at the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, New York 
City. Title of Dissertation: “Graduate 
Accounting Education from 1926-1955.” 

Bernard P. Corbman, instructor of mer- 
chandising at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Applied Arts and Science, Brooklyn, New 
York. Title of Dissertation: “An Evaluation 
of Retail Distribution Curriculum of a 
Technical Institute Based Upon the Work 
Experience of Graduates.” 

Harold Feldman, dean of the School of 
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Commerce, Fairleigh Dickenson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Title of Disserta- 
tion: “The Development of a Workbook- 
Textbook in Business Mathematics for 
Students Enrolled in the Business Adminis- 
tration Departments of Community Col- 
leges.” 

Anthony R. Lanza, currently in charge of 
the American Mission at the Commercial 
Teacher Training College in Ankara, Turkey. 
Title of Dissertation: “Business Education 
in the Republic of Turkey.” 

Eleanor Tubbs, teacher at Mount Kisco 
High School, Mount Kisco, New York. 
Title of Dissertation: “A Study of How the 
Dictation Material in the Basic Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified Textbooks May Contribute 
to Job Competency.” 
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Practical Help 
for all students... 
































Laat __| By 
and Bell and 
Edition Abrams 





BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


Here is a book designed for all students 
who are preparing to enter and advance 
BUSINESS BE- 
HAVIOR is a program of activities centered 


in the business world. 


around the personal-relationship situations 
that business presents. It covers behavior, 
personal appearance and grooming, tech- 
niques employed in business contacts, and 
a discussion of valuable personality traits. 
Follow-up activities, practice exercises, 
case conference problems, and projects 
are provided to give practical applications 
to the text material. 

BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is designed for 
vocational guidance or a special terminal 
course. It is also ideal for supplementary 
use in office practice, typewriting, or short- 
hand classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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National Secretaries Association 
Elects Dean 


The National Secre- 
taries Association (Inter- 
national) announces that 
Professor George A. 
Wagoner of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, has been elected 
Dean of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. 
The association also an- 
nounces the appointment 
of four new members to 
the Institute. 

The Institute’s new 
dean is professor and 
head of the Business 
Education and Office Ad- 
ministration Department of the University 
of Tennessee. He is a member of the United 
Business Education Association, Southern 
Business Education Association, and im- 
mediate past president, Knoxville Chapter, 
National Office Management Association. 
Prior to his appointment as dean, Professor 
Wagoner was a member of the Institute for 
four years and chairman of its Education 
and Research Committees. 

In releasing the names of the new ap- 
pointees to the Institute, the National 
Secretaries Association stated that qualifica- 
tions for appointment include, among other 
things, an active interest and participation 
in the CPS program prior to appointment. 
Institute members serve for a term of three 
years. 

The four new appointees are: Business, 
Dr. Earl G. Nicks, head of the Business 
Education Division, Underwood Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York; W. Harmon 
Wilson, vice president, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
editor of The Balance Sheet. Education, 
Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, associate professor 
of education, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. Secretarial, Mrs. Pauline 
Peters, C.P.S., secretary to the executive 
vice president of the Pollock Paper Corpora- 
tion of Dallas, Texas. 





Mr. Wagoner 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without 

charge to any interested teacher. It shows how psy- 

chological principles are applied in teaching typewriting. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Gacek Granted Doctorate 


The University of Con- 
necticut has conferred 
upon Edward J. Gacek 
the Ph.D. degree. The 
title of Dr. Gacek’s dis- 
sertation is “Private 
Junior College Legisla- 
tion in the United 
States.” 

Dr. Gacek is dean of 
the Hartford Institute of 
Accounting, Hartford, 
Connecticut. He has pre- 
viously taught in Con- 
necticut public and pri- 
vate schools and was 
director of the Evening 
Division and assistant dean at Quinnipiac 
College, Hamden, Connecticut. 

Dr. Gacek has a Bachelor’s degree from 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, and a Master’s degree from New 
York University. He is active in many 
organizations including Delta Pi Epsilon, 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association, and in 1950 he represented the 
U. S. at the International Economic Con- 
ference. 





jDr. Gacek 


Arizona Meetings 


It has been announced that the annual 
spring meeting of the Arizona Business Edu- 
cation Association will be held on March 20 
and 21 in the Hotel Westward Ho in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The meeting will begin with a banquet at 
8:00 p.m. on March 20 and will continue 
through March 21. 

At the fall meeting which was held in 
Phoenix on November 1, Dr. S. Joseph 
DeBrum, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California, was the main 
speaker. 


Central Unit Meeting of C.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held this year on November 28 
and 29 in Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The theme of the meeting will be “Satel- 
lites of Business Education.” 

General chairman in charge of the meeting 
is Sister M. Rosalina, ILH.M. Brother Henry 
Streb, S.M., Purcell High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is chairman of the Central Unit. 








jobs, and two achievement tests. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an inten- 
sive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced typewriting, 
shorthand, general business, or office practice classes. It consists of twenty-three 
simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, seven card-filing 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


2nd Edition - By Fisher 


eee an intensive study 
of indexing rules and 
applications 
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Indiana University 
Grants Doctorates 


Indiana University has announced the 
awarding of the following doctorate degrees 
to candidates in the field of business edu- 
cation: 

Dorothy C. Grovom, Division of Adult 
Education, Indiana University Extension 
Division, Jeffersonville, Indiana. (Ed.D. 
degree) 

Dr. Grovom’s thesis is “Responsibilities 
of the Educational Secretary for Activities 
Pertaining to the Professional Educational 
Functions of the School Principal’s Office.” 
She received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Mayville State Teachers College, Mayville, 
North Dakota, and her Master’s degree from 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley. She has teaching experience in high 
schools in Michigan and Minnesota and in 
colleges in Montana, Minnesota, and Indi- 
ana. 

Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business 
Education, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. (Ed. D. degree) 

“Principles of Follow-up Research in Busi- 
ness Education” is the title of Dr. Lowry’s 
thesis. He received both his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity and has had teaching experience in 
Oklahoma high schools and colleges. 

Ralph Monay, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
(Ph.D. degree) 

Dr. Monay received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, and has had teaching experi- 
ence in high schools and colleges in California. 
Dr. Monay’s thesis is “A Comparison of 
Programs of Business Education in Second- 
ary Schools and in Industry.” 


Kansas Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held in 
Garden City on November 7. The major 
convention address was given by Dr. Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. The morning session 
consisted of a business session and talks 
give. by Dr. E. C. McGill, chairman, 
Division of Business and Business Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; and George L. Cleland, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Topeka. 

‘President of the association is Ephner J. 
Bowin, Junior College, Parsons. 
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Doctorate for Ferguson 


Frank D. Ferguson was 
awarded a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by 
Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, at 
the August commence- 
ment. The title of his 
dissertation is “Some 
Recommended Courses 
of Study for a Manage- 
ment Curriculum Geared 
to the Potential Office 
Manager Based on a Job 
Analysis of Office Man- 
agers.” 

Dr. Ferguson holds a 
B.S. and M.A. from Kent 
State University. He has been on the staffs 
of the Uniontown Public Schools, Kent State 
University, Urbana Junior College, New 
Mexico Western College, and at the present 
time is assistant professor in the College of 
Commerce, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. He is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and Phi Delta Kappa and is cur- 
rently vice president of the Baton Rouge 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. 





Dr. Ferguson 


Settle Assistant Dean at 
University of Cincinnati 


Kenneth B. Settle has 
been appointed assistant 
dean of the Summer 
School at the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Settle joined 
the faculties of the 
Teachers College and the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration in Septem- 
ber, 1954. 

Prior to joining the 
staff of the University of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Settle was 
with the commercial sales 
division of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. He completed the M.B.A. degree at 
Indiana University and is now working on a 
doctorate at University ‘of Cincinnati. 

The Summer School of the University of 
Cincinnati has an annual enrollment of 
approximately 3500. Both undergraduate 
and graduate work in business education is 
offered during the two summer semesters. 














Mr. Settle 
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_—_ A NEW 3rd Edition...1958 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 





e « e integrating transcription skills 
with related skills to huild 
office competency 








Here is a new third edition of 
a transcription book that has 
set the pattern in the field. 
Many new features have been 
added to make this new edition 
a more functional teaching 
tool in building an office-com- 
petent skill in transcription. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is attractively printed in two colors. 
Theory review exercises, limited to those principles that are most likely to need 
extra drill, are included. Cumulative review exercises on related skills have 
been added. Transcription from the student's own notes is introduced earlier. 
More illustrations are used. Discussions are ‘‘streamlined.’ There is also a new 
placement table for letters. A four-word count is used for marking the selected 
goal writings. Charts are provided at the back of the book to enable students to 
compute their mailable transcription rate. 


Such popular features of the previous edition as (a) reading in thought phrases, 
(b) moving from the familiar to the unfamiliar, (c) the use of shorthand plate 
notes before the student's own notes, (d) office-style dictation and cold notes in 
advanced work, and (e) the comparison of typing and transcription rates on similar 
material have been retained in this new edition. 





[eres 
& =4 ? Paver. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Schuricht Elected President 
of Wisconsin Association 





At the annual state 
convention held in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in May, 
George L. Schuricht was 
elected president of the 
Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Mr. Schuricht received 
his Bachelor’sdegreefrom 
Whitewater State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, his 
Master’s degree from 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, and he be- 
gan teaching in 1923 in 
Sheboygan Vocational 
School. 

He comes to his new position with teaching 
experience and experience in the business 
world, having been employed by the Toy 
Tinkers Incorporated in Evanston, Illinois, 
and the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

In 1953 he became faculty counselor in 
charge of business and distributive education 











Mr. Schuricht 


in the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools and the Milwaukee Institute of 
Technology. 


SRT ON 
In Memoriam 


R. Earl Thompson, coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education in the San Francisco 
City Schools, San Francisco, California. 

Batiste Simontacchi, former head of the 
Business Department and vice principal at 


San Rafael High School, San _ Rafael, 
California. 

Gleneice Silvia, head of the Business 
Department of Abraham Lincoln High 


School, San Francisco, California. 
ARNOT i RRR RRR eon, 


New Department Heads 
for Baltimore 


E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education, Baltimore, Maryland, has an- 
nounced the appointment of two department 
heads in the city’s schools: Ruth Corbett at 
Forest Park High School and Mrs. Mary E. 
Tronsue at Edmondson High School. 

Dorothy Carew, former business teacher 
at Western High School, Baltimore, has been 
named vice principal of Southern High 
School. 
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Increasing Tabulation 
Production in Advanced 
Typing Classes 


(Submitted by Harlene Steinberg 
Theodore Roosevelt Evening High School 
New York, New York) 


Bringing tabulations up to date is an 
office typing job which can be successfully 
adapted for production work by an advanced 
typing class. The typist is given tabulated 
material which has been arranged and dupli- 
cated for general distribution in the past. 
She is asked to use the same layout but to 
insert current facts or figures. If given a 
similar situation, the typing student’s usual 
reaction is to judge the setup by eye, by 
laborious pencil calculations, by re-insertion 
of the original tabulation or by other 
haphazard and unnecessarily time-consuming 
methods. 

A device I have successfully used in my 
classes is having the students make their 
own typewriting rulers to measure rapidly 
and accurately the lines and spaces in an 
arranged tabulation. Each student cuts a 
piece of cardboard eleven inches long and 
one inch wide and receives two sheets of 
typing paper. One sheet is inserted, and 
marginal stops are fully released so that the 
student will begin typing at zero on the 
scale. Have the students type a vertical 
scale which numbers each line from one to 
sixty-six. Should further variation be de- 
sirable, the students can use the remainder 
of the inch across to number lines for double- 
and/or triple-spacing. The vertical scale is 
then cut off and pasted onto the cardboard 
ruler. 


Keeping the same margins, the second 
sheet of paper is inserted and rolled up one 
line. Lack of space precludes numbering 
the horizontal spacing. Each space can be 
indicated by an apostrophe. The apostrophe 
which marks off every tenth space can be 
made outstanding by using the red half of 
the ribbon or, if the ribbon is all black, the 
diagonal. A further aid is to number each 
tenth space as well on the line below the 
scale. ‘This inch-wide strip is pasted on the 
other side of the ruler. This scale will not 
take up the full eleven inches, so the re- 
mainder of the ruler can be used for a 
“Property of’ notation. 

With such a tool, the students can center 
each like problem with a minimum of brow- 
furrowing and time wasted and a maximum 
of ease and efficiency. 
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OUTLINE OF A 
TYPICAL CHAPTER 


1. 


2. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 


Organized for easy presentation 


and clear understanding 


APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 







5th Edition 


Major topics are indicated by bold face 
type and stated as sentences. 


Minor headings are numbered and 
printed in bold face italics. 


. New words and terms are italicized 


when introduced and explained. 


. Important items are listed, checked, 


and numbered for emphasis. 


. A comprehensive summary of the 


important principles is given at the 
end of each chapter. 


. A list of economic terms is provided 


at the end of each chapter. 


. Questions, practical applications, and 


topics for special reports are provided 
at the end of the chapter. 
















| 








The primary purpose of APPLIED 
ECONOMICS is to present the vital 
and basic concepts of our American 
economic system that are important 
to all citizens. It is written in a 
teachable, easily understood style 
that high school students can under- 
stand and enjoy reading. It teaches 
the student how to live under our 
economic society with full recogni- 
tion of world economic problems. 


A workbook, a set of six achievement 
tests, and a final examination will 
make for an easier presentation and 
clearer understanding. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


November, 1958 
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Sixteenth Annual Convention 





National Association and Council of 
Business Schools 


Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
November 12-15, 1958 


Convention Theme: “The Hour of Decision’’ 
or “The Crisis in Business Education’ 


Program 


Wednesday, November 12 

9:00 a.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors 
2:00 p.m.—8:00 P.M. 

Registration 
4:00 p.m.—11:00 P.m. 

Meeting of the Accrediting Commission 

for Business Schools 


OPENING SESSION 
Thursday, November 13 
8:00 A.M. 
Registration 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Call to Order: President H. O. Balls, 
president of Nashville Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Invocation: A. Raymond Jackson, vice 
president, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware 
Greetings from St. Louis: Ray Amberg, 
editor, Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 
Keynote Address: Vice President Robert 
W. Sneden, vice president of Daven- 
port Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
President’s Report and Address: “‘Are We 
Willing to Pay the Price?’’ — President 
H. O. Balls 
Report of National Affairs Committee: 
Chairman John G. Leach, vice presi- 
dent, Goldey Beacom School of Busi- 
ness, Wilmington, Delaware 
Summary and Announcements 
12:00 noon—1:30 p.m. 
Fraternity-Sorority 
Luncheon Meeting 


Liaison Committee 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, November 13 
1:30 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 


Chairman: Charles W. Churchman, presi- 
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dent of Churchman Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Program of the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools: Chairman H. S. 
Husson, president of Husson College, 
Bangor, Maine 
Address: J. W. Harrison, Jr., commis- 
sioner of A.C.B.S.; E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware 
Panel: The Accrediting Commission 
In Retrospect — Jay W. Miller, presi- 
dent of Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington Delaware 

In Controversy —Homer F. Long, 
manager of Detroit Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan 

The Forward Look — Harold B. Post, 
vice president of Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Audience Participation 

“Importance of Your Night School Pro- 
gram” — Donald Wilkes, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Treasurer: Hugh T. Barnes, 
president of Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado 

Report of Educational Standards Com- 
mittee: Harold B. Post, chairman 

Summary and Announcements 

Evening Hospitality Reception by the 
Missouri Association 


THIRD SESSION 
Friday, November 14 

9:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Chairman: Jens Fossum, 


Interstate Business 
North Dakota 


president of 
College, Fargo, 
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Foundations for the Future of N.A.C.B:S. 

Financing: “If You Are Going to 
Dance, You Have to Pay the 
Fiddler” — John TT. Vetter, presi- 
dent, Draughon School of Business, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; A. M. Luther, 
president, Knoxville Business College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; R. D. Pickett, 
president, Northampton Commercial 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Cooperation: “How Many People Make 
A Team?” — H. D. Hopkins, execu- 
tive secretary, N.A.C.B.S.; S. M. 
Vinocour, public relations counsel, 
N.A.C.B.S.; B. H. Ehrlich, legal 
counsel, N.A.C.B.S. 

Respect for Law: “What Holds Do 
We Bar?” —C. A. Neale, president, 
Hammel-Actual College, Akron, 
Ohio; Harry Green, president, Phillips 
Business College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia; H. Everett Pope, president, 
Oklahoma School of Business, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Audience Participation 

Report of Ethics Committee: R. D. 
Pickett, chairman 

Report of Research and Development 
Committee: Homer F. Long, chairman 


STATE AND REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Friday, November 14 
12:00 noon-2:00 P.M. 
Chairman: C. Fred Burdett, president of 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 
“What Are We Shooting At and What Are 
We Hitting in State Associations?” 
Robert Jewell, Muskegon School of 
Business, Muskegon, Michigan; Darlene 
Heller, Rockford School of Business, 
Rockford, Illinois; Charles W. Church- 
man, Churchman Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon; Charles E. Palmer, 
Palmer College, Charleston, South 
Carolina 
Summary and Announcements 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, November 14 
2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.m. 
Chairman: Elizabeth Murray 
Public Relations Workshop: Dr. S. M. 


Vinocour 

What Is Public Relations: Dr. S. M. 
Vinocour 

Salesmanship: William J. McHugh, 


Nightingale-McHugh Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


November, 1958 


Summary and Announcements 
Allied Members Night 


FIFTH SESSION 
Saturday, November 15 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Chairman: David Edmondson, president, 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 

nooga, Tennessee 
Reading Demonstration: William Kott- 
meyer, director of the Reading Clinic; 
assistant superintendent of schools, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Operation Bootstrap: 

“The Menace Ahead” — Rice Kello, 
vice president, Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

“The Case for Legislative Control’ — 
Robert Eadie, Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Education, Springfield 

“Testing as a Neglected Responsi- 
bility” — Charles L. Sewall, vice 
president, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Course Content’”—C. D. Rohlffs, 
president, Nettleton Commercial Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

“What the Future Demands of Us” — 
C.B. Brouilette, president, Champlain 
College, Burlington, Vermont 

Summary and Announcements 
12:00 noon 

Automation Institute Luncheon Meeting 
2:00 p.m. 

Meeting of the New Board 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Saturday, November 15 


6:00 p.m.—9:00 P.m. 
Toastmaster: President H. O. Balls 
Invocation: Rev. Edmund T. Dahlbert, 


president of National Council of 
Churches 

In Memoriam: Clem Boling, Private 
Schools Department, South-Western 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Presenting “Miss Secretary of 1958”: 
Mrs. Mary M. Smith, Huntsville, 
Alabama 
Presentation of Awards: Hugh T. Barnes, 
chairman, Awards Committee 
Awarding of Citations: John T. Vetter, 
immediate past president 
Installation of Officers 
Address: Dr. Ward Stewart, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion 
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Rubber from Malaya. This 16 mm. sound motion 
picture is produced in black and white by the Malayan 
Film Unit. It may be shown in 13 minutes. This 
film, which traces the varicus stages in the production 
of rubber in Malaya, begins on the plantations with 
the tapping of the rubber trees. 


Summary. “Rubber from Malaya” depicts how, in 
spite of post-war difficulties, the planters of Malaya 
never lost faith in the future. Every year many 
hundreds of acres of old rubber plantations or virgin 
jungle are cleared for replanting. The film illustrates 
how seedlings which provide the roots and stock of 
the final tree, are grown in the estate nurseries. When 
the seedlings have been planted in the newly cleared 
areas, the buds from a selected superior family are 
grafted onto them. It takes approximately six years 
after the grafting process for the growth of strong 
rubber trees which are ready to be tapped. 

The film shows the procedures followed in tapping 
the rubber trees, collecting the milky latex, sending it 
to the factory to be processed, and the processing. 

“Rubber from Malaya” also shows how hundreds of 
workers on a rubber plantation are housed and what 
facilities are provided for medical care, recreation, and 
education. Upon the efforts of labor and management 
depends the prosperity of the rubber industry and the 
well-being of the people of Malaya. 

Recommended Use. This motion picture is recom- 
mended for all junior and senior high school geography 
classes. Adult classes interested in the study of the 
rubber industry would benefit by seeing this film. 

Sale or Rental. “Rubber from Malaya” may be 
ordered from British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. The rental 
price is $3 and the sale price is $55. 


Good Posture Charts. (Released in 1956.) This 
is a set of four charts available for use on the bulletin 
board in typewriting classes. 

Summary. These charts are 11” x 17” and are pre- 
pared in color emphasizing various correct and incorrect 
positions when seated at the typewriter. Each chart 
includes two illustrations showing proper and improper 
posture with timely suggestions for teacher use. 

The charts have been prepared to aid business 
teachers in solving the ever-present problem of stressing 
correct posture at the typewriter for all students. 

Recommended Use. The “Good Posture Charts” are 
recommended for use in all typewriting classrooms. 

Sale. The set of four charts is available at $1 from 
Ajusto Equipment Company, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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Railroad’Transportation. (Released in 1956.) 
This is a Teacher’s Kit containing 57 separate pictures, 
a booklet containing information and stories relative to 
each picture, and a teachers’ manual containing sug- 
gested study outlines and source materials. 


Summary. This material has been prepared with a 
view to giving the pupil a broad understanding of what 
the railroads are, what they do, how they work, and the 
part they play in the life of the community, the state, 
and the nation. Many phases of railway transportation 
are covered — including railroad history, the effect of 
railroads upon the development of the country and upon 
social and economic conditions, the several kinds of 
transportation service provided by the railroads, the 
present-day operations of the railroads, and the relation 
of rail transportation to our great basic industries as 
well as to our individual lives. Among other things, the 
booklet describes many railroad occupations, empha- 
sizes safety in railway operations, mentions the advan- 
tages of standardized equipment, and refers to the 
services of railroads in time of war. 


Recommended Use. This kit may be used in geog- 
raphy courses, guidance classes, and for general in- 
formation for a study of our network of railway systems. 

Free. Order from Ass~ciation of American Railrvads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


More Time for Selling. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture was produced in color by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. The film takes a practical approach 
to the problem of closing the gap between the initial 
contact and placing the order in selling to business and 
industry. It may be shown in 14 minutes. 


Summary. ‘More Time for Selling” is the story of 
Herb Anderson, a salesman for a smal] motor manu- 
facturing company, who proves that advertising in 
conjunction with selling can complete the six basic 
steps in selling the product. It points out — via the 
call reports of Herb Anderson — the salesman’s basic 
obstacles, some of his frustrations, and the kind of help 
he can expect and receive from his company’s business 
publication advertising. 

“More Time for Selling” provides a clear-cut picture 
of advertising’s function and its important contribution 
toward increasing the effectiveness of personal selling. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use in 
high school and college classes in selling and advertising. 

Rental. ‘More Time for Selling” is available on a 
rental basis only. It may be obtained for $5 through 
Business Education Films, 4607 16th Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 4, New York. 
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Coronet films for high school business, economics and secre- 
tarial courses add a new dimension to teaching with South- 
Western textbooks. Each film was prepared with the help 
of an outstanding educator who is also a South-Western 
Check the list below to find those films which 


author. 


CORONET FILMS 


give important visual background 
to your South-Western texts 








correlate with the texts you are using. You will find that 
the use of these 16mm sound motion pictures will create new 


interest... 


Applied Business Law: 
FISK, POMEROY 


Applied Economics: 
DODD 


Business Filing: 
BASSETT, AGNEW 


Consumer Economic Problems: 
WILSON, EYSTER 


General Business, 7th ed.: 
CRABBE, ENTERLINE, DEBRUM 


6th ed.: cRABBE, SALSGIVER 


Secretarial Office Practice: 
AGNEW, MEEHAN, LOSO 


20th Century Bookkeeping and 


Accounting: 
CARLSON, FORKNER, PRICKETT 


20th Century Typewriting: 
LESSENBERRY and CRAWFORD 


make concepts clearer . . 
business and commercial subjects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN TEXT 


. enliven important 


CORONET FILMS 
What !s a Contract? 


Banks and Credit 

Capitalism 

The Law of Demand and Supply* 
Filing Procedures in Business* 


Consumer Protection 
Understanding the Dollar* 
Sharing Economic Risks 

What Is Business? 

What Is Money? 

Your Thrift Habits 

The Secretary: A Normal Day* 
The Secretary: Taking Dictation* 
The Secretary: Transcribing* 
Bookkeeping and You 


Building Typing Skill 
Ready To Type 


Each of these one-reel subjects (11 min.) is available in your choice of 
full natural color or black-and-white. Those films marked (*) are avail- 
able for $100 in color; $55 in black-and-white. The others are $90 in color; 
$45 in black-and-white. Coronet films are available for rent from leading 
educational rental libraries— usually at $4.00 in color or $2.00 in black-and- 
white, plus postage. These libraries are listed in Coronet'’s current catalogue. 


ORONET FILMS 


November, 1958 


FILM COLLABORATOR 


DWIGHT A. POMEROY 


JAMES HARVEY DODD 
JAMES HARVEY DODD 
JAMES HARVEY DODD 


ERNEST D. BASSETT 


ELVIN S&S. EYSTER 
ELVIN S. EYSTER 


PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 


JAMES R. MEEHAN 
JAMES R. MEEHAN 
JAMES R. MEEHAN 


PAUL A. CARLSON AND 
HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 
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-review prints of these films are 
available for purchase consideration. 
You pay only the return postage. 
Simply send us a list of the titles you 
wish to evaluate. For full information 
about how you may preview for pur- 
chase or rent Coronet films, simply 
address: 


Dept. B-118 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Business Education for North Dakota High 
Schools. 1957. A paper-bound teacher’s guide hand- 
book in business education is now available. It contains 
all of the subject matter areas within the entire field 


as it might be taught in high schools. Each area 
indicates the suggested grade level as well as the amount 
of credit schools may allow. This is not a course of 
study as such but is intended to act as a guide for 
teachers and administrators when setting up the over- 
all curriculum which includes course areas in business 
education. The handbook includes the following chap- 
ters with complete information pertaining to each area: 
(1) Philosophy and Objectives of Business Education; 
(2) Business Education and the Community; (3) Guid- 
ance for Business Education; (4) Layout, Equipment, 
and Supplies; (5) Curriculums in Business Education — 
Course Objectives, Teaching Suggestions, and General 
Content; (6) Distributive Education Programs; (7) 
Business Training for Your Community; (8) Evaluation 
and Professional Growth of the Teacher; and (9) Index 
and General Bibliography—The Business Education 
Library. Copies of this handbook may be purchased 
from the Department of Public Instruction, Capitol 
Building, Bismarck, North Dakota. Price, $1. 


School Planning for Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials. There are now available three new book- 
lets to aid school administrators and teachers when 
building or remodeling to provide for audio-visual 
school needs. The booklets contain suggestions for: 
(a) light control for better viewing by improving design; 
(b) ventilation and types available; (c) electrical 
installations including p!acement of outlets and pro- 
vision for radio or television antennae; (d) room 
acoustics based on sound control of materials used; 
(e) projection accessories including screen sizes, location 
of surfaces and projection tables; (f) general construc- 
tion features for project areas, display areas and storage 
space; (g) areas other than classrooms to meet audi- 
torium requirements and proper location of the Audio- 
Visual Center. Request copies of each booklet from 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, $1 a 
booklet. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 1958. 
This new, tenth annual catalog edition is a professional, 
cyclopedic service on slidefilms (filmstrips) and slides. 
The catalog lists 703 titles, including 71 sets of slides. 
All new titles are indicated with an asterisk. This 


film catalog guide sells at $6. Order from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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Educators Guide to Free Films. 1958. This 
new film guide contains 616 pages, listing 4,013 titles, 
and is completely revised. For effective use, previous 
editions should be discarded since they are obsolete. 
The guide is most valuable to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching. It contains a complete list of titles, 
description of contents, size, whether sound or silent 
film, date of release, running time, names and addresses 
of distributors, and their branch offices. All new titles 
are indicated by an asterisk. The price is $7 a copy. 
Send your request to Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Young Eyes on Accounting. A career pamphlet 
developed by the American Accounting Association in 
cooperation with The American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants and The Institute of Internal 
Auditors, is currently available to high school princi- 
pals and counselors throughout the country. The 
pamphlet, which is directed toward the high school 
senior and which describes the varied opportunities 
offered by the accounting profession to qualified high 
school students, may be obtained in quantity and 
without charge by writing to: American Accounting 
Association, P. O. Box 3068, University Station, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Trends in Distributive Education. 1957. Now 
available in paper-bound booklet form a report of a 
National Conference held in Washington, D. C. This 
National Conference on Distributive Education was 
organized and planned by the Division of Vocational 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. The report gives 
a digest of the presentations and summaries of the 
discussions on each major topic. The report does not 
necessarily represent official opinion and policies of the 
Office of Education, per John A. Beaumont, director, 
Distributive Education Branch. The following im- 
portant discussion topics are included: (1) Goals of 
the Conference; (2) Trends Affecting Distribution; 
(3) Broadening the Scope of Distributive Education 
Services Including Occupational Groups to be Served, 
Rural, Urban, Metropolitan, Proprietors, Managers, 
Employees; (4) The Distributive Education Programs 
at Various Levels, High School — Post-High School — 
Adult; (5) How to Work with Various Agencies and 
Organizations; (6) Teacher Procurement and Prepara- 
tion; (7) Planning State Leadership Programs; (8) Ap- 
pendix. Your request for a copy of this booklet may 
be sent to U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Division of Vocational 
ahe Distributive Education Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK THAT PREPARES FOR 
IMMEDIATE OFFICE EMPLOYMENT AND 
FUTURE PROMOTIONS . . . 


CLERICAL 
OFHCE PRACTICE 





2nd Edition « By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides training in the ‘how’ and “why” of 
office routines and procedures. It is designed to cover all common office 
duties except those dealing with dictation and transcription. Related skills 
are developed in a practical way to insure a carry-over to the real office 
situation. Guidance is given in the development of personal qualities so 
that the student will be more likely to succeed on the job. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for general office 
occupations. It develops a background of understanding that qualifies 
employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 
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Just in Fun 


The harried coach pleaded with the professor who 
had flunked his prize tackle to give the boy another 
chance. Finally the professor agreed and did give the 
boy a special make-up exam. 

The next day the coach again anxiously queried the 
professor. “How did Jones do?” 

“T’m sorry,” said the professor. “‘It’s hopeless. Look 
at this ...7x5 = 83.” 

‘But gosh, prof,” said the coach, “‘give him a break. 
He only missed it by one.” 


Teethless 


An old gentleman was fussing around in the dark on 
the floor of a nearby theater. Finally a lady asked him 
what he had lost. 

““A chocolate caramel,”’ replied the gentleman. 

“All that fuss over a piece of candy?”’ said the lady 
in a disgusted voice. 

**Yes,’’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘My teeth are in it.” 


Reads Right 


Sign in Sunday School, advertising Rummage Sale: 
Good chance to get rid of everything not worth keeping, 
but too good to throw away. Bring your husband. 


Some Changes Made 


Two ladies who had not seen each other for a long 
time met on the street. 

“Oh, Mary,” Blanche excitedly exclaimed, “I’ve had 
a lot happen to me since I saw you last. I had my teeth 
out and an electric stove and a refrigerator put in!” 


The Inside Story 


“The greatest man who ever lived was Huggins — 
broadminded, tolerant, generous, temperate, brilliant — 
yet he died with all his talents unsuspected.” 

“And how did you manage to find out so much 
about him?” 

“T married his widow.” 
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Nice to Meet You! 


Marine Corporal (at party): “Do you know that 
ugly sap of an officer standing over there? He’s the 
meanest egg I have ever seen.” 

Girl: “Do you know who I am? 
daughter.” 

Corporal: ““Do you know who I am?”’ 

Girl: “No.” 

Corporal: “Thank goodness!” 


I’m that officer’s 


Not Guilty 


Three men were brought into court for disorderly 
conduct. The judge asked one what had caused him 
to be arrested. 

“I threw peanuts into the water,” the man replied. 

*‘That’s not very bad,” said the judge. 

Turning to the second man, he asked, “What did 
you do?” 

“I threw peanuts into the water, too,’”’ he answered. 

“Well,” said the judge to the third man, “I suppose 
you threw peanuts in the water, also?” 

“Oh, no, your honor,” replied the third man, “I am 
Peanuts!” 


Emergency Operation 


The new doctor was the only one available when 
Mr. Smith’s wife was taken ill. He went upstairs to 
the patient’s room. In a few minutes he came down to 
ask, ““Have you a cork screw?” 

He took the cork screw and ran upstairs again. But 
several minutes later he was back down a second time. 
““Got a screw driver?” he asked. And bounced upstairs 
again with the screw driver in his hand. Almost im- 
mediately he was back down again, to call: “‘A chisel 
and hammer, quickly.” 

The distraught husband could stand it no longer. 
“For Heaven’s sake, doc,” he begged, “what’s the 
matter with my wife?” 

“Don’t know yet,” the doc replied — “can’t get my 
bag open.” 
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. . PRESENTING THE “HOW” AND “’*WHY” 





SPARKLING FEATURES 
YOU WILL LIKE 


Actual examples and ap- 
plications taken from the 
retailing world 


A basic ‘textbook for the 
full-time student and also 
suitable for use in a part- 
time cooperative program 


Each of the twenty chap- 
ters divided into five parts 
that are appropriate for 
one reading assignment 


Review questions and dis- 
cussion problems with 
each part of the textbook 


Practical student activi- 
ties, including (a) building 
your retailing vocabulary, 
(b) what would you do in 
this case, and (c) things to 
be done 


Comprehensive teachers’ 
manual (free when the 
book is adopted for class 
use 








OF MODERN RETAILING 


The 
5th 


Edition 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


The authors of RETAIL MERCHANDISING have 
made this a practical book by emphasizing 
specifically how something is done and why it 
is done. Principles and procedures are explained; 
then the student is told why they are used and is 
shown how they are developed. 


Special attention is given to retailing skills in 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING. Proficiency in the 
use of store arithmetic and store English is 
developed to help insure success when the stu- 
dent takes his initial job in a retail store. These 
skills are developed at the end of each chapter. 
Arithmetic problems begin with simple addition 
that is involved in sales ticket writing and progress 
to the more complex problems of discounts, 
mark-up, and mark-down. English exercises are 
directed to the improvement of oral English. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


November, 1958 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged man with B.S. and M.A. degrees desires 
a permanent position in either an independent college 
or a church-related college, and will consider business 
college openings. Majors in business administration 
and business education, many years of teaching experi- 
ence, now on a college staff, some business college teach- 
ing experience. Also has handled courses in economics. 
Will consider midwest, south central, or southwestern 


location. Can become available for the second term or 
— semester. Correspondence welcomed. Address, 
o. 22. 





Male secretarial studies instructor available immedi- 
ately or at mid-term. Junior college experience. East 
preferred. Address, No. 23. 





Single male teacher of secretarial sciences in both 
high schools and colleges wants position teaching in 
these areas only. Prefers southern location in junior 
college. or associate instructorship in senior college. 
No private business school or northern positions con- 
sidered. Available for second-semester opening. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address, No. 24. 





Man, 51, with B.S. degree and twenty-eight years’ 
teaching experience desires teaching position in business 
college. Can very capably teach all branches of account- 
ing and allied subjects. Any location. Available immedi- 
ately. Address, No. 30. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Male instructor with C.P.A. degree wanted to under- 
study head of accounting department in large mid- 
western business school. Must be able to teach advanced 
accounting, business law, and allied subjects. Good 
starting salary with excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address, No. 25. 


Man wanted to sell educational courses for school 
located in Ohio in a trading area of 500,000. School is old, 
established school with day, night, and correspondence 
courses. You will receive all inquiries. Register onl 
forty students and your earnings would be $6,000. Thin 
of the possibilities. Address, No. 26. 





Large Midwest school has important opening for 
manager with private business school experience. Based 
on current volume of business, position should pay 
$10,000 first year. State age, qualifications, and references 
and include photograph in first letter. Address, No. 31. 





Experienced typewriting instructor wanted in business 
college in South Florida. Write giving education, experi- 
ence, age, and salary requirements. Include recent 
photograph. Address, No. 32. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A two- or three-teacher school wanted. Ninety to 
one hundred capacity with room for expansion, with a 
good drawing area. Must be reasonable in price. Write 
full details in first letter such as number of rooms, 
equipment, minimum price, financing terms, present 
cusdlionent, tuition charged, type of town, industries 
located there or near, and other competition. Address, 
No. 27. 





Gregg Shorthand dictation tapes and Gregg Shorthand 
dictation records wanted. Must be complete sets and 
in good condition. Also interested in purchasing a used 
tape recording and playing machine in good condition 
and reasonably priced. Address, No. 28. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


New York City secretarial school for sale. Central 
midtown location, established seventy years, nationally- 
known, good enrollment, capacity 175. Owner wishes to 
retire. Principals only. Address, No. 29. 








DeLong at University of Miami 


New associate professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, is James W. DeLong, assist- 
ant registrar since 1954. 

DeLong holds Master’s degrees in business 
administration and education and has previ- 
ously taught business education classes at 
the University during the summer. 

He is former supervisor of business educa- 


tion in Evansville, Indiana, public schools 
and a former Evansville College faculty 
member. 

A past president of the National Office 
Management Association, Evansville Chap- 
ter, DeLong belongs to several business 
education professional organizations, in- 
cluding Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, and 
the National Business Teachers Association. 





Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, New York 





METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS 


A 68-page booklet covering the objectives, subject matter content, and methods of teaching and testing in a course in 
General Business will be sent without charge. The suggestions for teaching the various units that are usually included in 
a General Business course follow the sequence of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, by Crabbe, Enterline, and 
DeBrum. Sources of supplementary materials are also provided. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Features that add 


PURPOSE and 
INTEREST 


... Make teaching 
easier and more 
effective 


®A motivating introductory 
unit including oral English 


® Relatively easy and interest- 
ing lesson assignments right 
from the beginning of the 
book — gradually increasing 
in challenge 


®A thorough and practical 
review of grammar, punctu- 
ation, and sentence structure 


® Vivid language and simpli- 
fied vocabulary 


@ Fresh, modern examples 
taken from business 


@A wealth of attractive illus- 
trations, cartoons, and pic- 
torial devices to stimulate 
interest 


@ Complete coverage of the 
techniques of building good 
business letters 


® Thorough development of 
the art of writing effectively 
all the common types of 
business letters 


@ A variety of practical student 
activities in both the text- 
book and the correlating 
Study Projects (workbook) 
































i 











EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


4th Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a 
dual-purpose book. It is designed as a 
basic textbook for (1) the business English 
course for students taking business se- 
quence courses in high school and (2) the 
practical English course for general 
students. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is force- 
fully written in a language that will appeal 
to the modern high school student. Its 
breezy, conversational tone will immedi- 
ately arouse and sustain interest. This 


book will provide a pleasant experience 
for both the teacher and the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


November, 1958 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





Report on Introduction 
to Business 
(Submitted by Mrs. Bernice Fischer 


Stafford Hall School of Business 
Summit, New Jersey) 


In the fall of 1957 a fresh approach to the 
teaching of the course of Introduction to 
Business was attempted. The fresh approach 
was added to accomplish a more practical 
tie-in with everyday problems of living. 
There were three aspects of the course 
aimed toward this goal: 

1. Current Events. Current events were 
discussed once a week, during which time 
news events pertaining to topics covered in 
the text were stressed. 

2. Setting Up a Model Corporation. The 
model corporation was called Business 
Study Group, Incorporated. Corporation 
charter papers were obtained from the 
New Jersey Secretary of State, officers of 
the corporation were elected, and a board 
of directors was set up. Stock in this corpo- 
ration was issued in the form of ideas con- 
tributed, not money; dividends were issued 
in the form of knowledge and experience 
gained. Some of the ideas contributed were 
field trips to near-by corporations and busi- 
ness enterprises; namely, Reynolds and 
Company, a stock brokerage firm; the New 
York Stock Exchange; Hill City Savings 
Bank; Helen Elliot Candy Shop; and All- 
state Insurance Company. 

The board of directors took on a unique 
function. It developed into a_ student 
governing board which represented the mem- 
bers of the school to the administration. 
Many excellent suggestions were made for 
improving student rules and regulations and 
school facilities. 

3. Student Self-Analysis. The thought 
that theory study apart from a total person- 
ality growth study was impractical in a 
business course where the development of 


business-like attitudes and habits was essen- 
tial, led to a planned fifteen-minute daily 
personality problems program of lectures, 
discussions, testing, and interviewing. The 
students rated themselves according to posi- 
tive and negative characteristics which were 
listed in a questionnaire on work attitudes. 
Self-analysis hecks were periodically made 
by the students on getting along with others 
and traits which make you liked by others. 
Considerable class discussion followed each 
written self-analysis. 

The results of this phase of the course were 
most gratifying. From the teaching point 
of view a vibrant, fully-participating, learn- 
ing group was in immediate evidence and 
study habits and work attitudes were 
decidedly improved. From the students’ 
point of view came an analysis that some- 
thing must be done about their individual 
shortcomings instead of making excuses or 
ignoring them. 

A typical student reaction was, “Each 
member of the class has profited by the 
analyses. It is good to know that someone 
cares enough about you to take time to sit 
down and analyze your personality with 
you.” 

Conclusion. The personal achievements 
which were accomplished by the pupils this 
semester as compared with other semesters, 
emphasized the ever-apparent need of learn- 
ing theory in correlation with actual partici- 
pation and practice. As a result of the 
course stressing this particular approach, it 
can be concluded from personal observation 
and student testimony that the participants 
have received a more meaningful Introduc- 
tion to Business. 





List price, 88 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 
The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 


manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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What a Teacher Says: 


“This book meets our needs better 
than any material I have ever 
used.” 





Penmanship to help all your students 


Applied Penmanship 


By Luther Lyon 


¢ Textbook-workbook 
APPLIED PENMANSHIP takes your students as 


they are and develops their skill in penmanship. * Functional 
It is not a system, but it is a very carefully planned 


¢ Applied 
means of improving writing habits. Throughout the 
book there are special penmanship drills, warm-up °* Motivated 
drills, corrective drills, diagnostic drills, hand- ; . . 
writing check-up lists, and handwriting analysis * With special drills 


charts. The progressive program in teaching pen- 
manship includes the application of penmanship 
skills to many different kinds of business use. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is designed as a basic 


textbook for a penmanship class. It can also be 
used as a special project in general business, | 
office practice, distributive education, or book- 
keeping classes. 
v\ L 


¢ With analysis sheets 


wW 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SELECTIONS OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU. 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook for key-driven calcu- 
lators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


below) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew - Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


MACHINE COURSE 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





